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10,000 Copies Sold in 10 Weeks! 


Greatest Success Ever Known! 


OF DITSON & CO.’S 
GEMS 


Now contains : 


Telegraph, Academic, Publisher, 
Consortien, 1,001 Nights, Burgersinn, 
Manhattan, Royal Songs, Vienna Woods, 


New Vienna, Illustration, 
Blue Danube, Artist's Life, 
Marriage Bells, Wine, Women Life Let us Cher- 
Wiener Fresken, and Song, ish Waltzes. 
And 30 other of bis Best Waitzesi 

Pizzicato Polka, Clear the Track Galop, 
— -Tratsch; One Heart, One Soul, 

ta 
Belle Helene, Quadrille, Orpheus, Quadrille, 

And 20 other Polkas, Mazurkas and Quadrilles. 


German Hearts, 
Love & Pleasure, 


“Embellished with a fine portrait of Strauss, and 


OF STRAUSS 


organa, Mazurka, Lob der Frauen, Mazorka, 


“ A Model Periodical ; acredit to American 
periodical literature.— Philadelphia Press. 





The Leading Newspapers pronounce 


WTHE GALAXY 


xe 
71 


The Best and Most Ably Edited Ameri- 
can Magazine. 
It can be had for $4.00 per year, or 35 cents per 
number. 


A sample copy will be sent for 25 cents. 


Each number eee as much reading matter as 
an ordinary $2 book 





Subscribe at once. 


In no other way can you get so much plea- 
sure and Instruction for $400. 





SHELDON AND COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 





THE PATENT 





ARION PIANO 


IS NOT EQUALLED. 


Write for circular and mention the ALBION. 
Address the Arion Piano Forte Company, No. 5 
East 14th Street, New York City, 


A Great Offer for January. 


Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, 





« Wey 
Will dispose of ONE MUNDRED PIANOS, MELO 
DEONS, and ORGANS of first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
casH, during THIS MONTH. New 7 octave first- 
class PIANOS, modern improvements, for $275 cash. 
The CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS are the most 
beautiful in style and perfect in tone ever made. 
Call and see them: prices at bargains, for cash, 
Monthly installments receiv ed, running from one to 
three years. New instruments to let, anc rent ap- 
plied if purchased, Illustrated Catalogues mailed. 





Francis & Loutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE,! 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 
All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers 


Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, ‘Expense Books, 
Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallete. 


filling 250 large music pages—it is a musical gem— | &€., &. 


es < army to all lovers of Strauss’s dance music.” 


—Evenin 
Price, 
t 


” Sold by all Book and Music Dealers. 


Now ready, Strauss Dance Music for Violin and 


Piano, $1. 





SPAREL 


a ING RUBIES 
pronounce it the es and brightest of SABBATH 


SCHOOL SONG BOOK 


CHEERFUL VO 


ba ICES.. 50 
‘he new SCHOOL SONG BOOK, by L. 0. Euzrson. 


We shall sell 100,000 in 1873. 


The above books and pieces sent, post-paid, on 


receipt of retail price. 
O. DITSON and Co., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON and Co., New York. 


ey 50 in board covers ; $3.00 in cloth ; $4.00 


We keep everything in our] ne, and sell at lowest 
prices, 


FEBRUARY | 1, 1873. 





[Prick 10 Cents. 





NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Casteten & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


GUY EARLSCOURT’S WIFE. 


A new novel by Mrs. Mary Agnes Fleming, whose 
stories have been so popular and created such a wide- 
spread interest in the columns of the “ New York 

eekly.” loses 12mo, beautifully printed, and 
bound, price $1.75. 

*,* The Literary Critic of the_‘ Philadelphia 
Press” says of this fine novel :—“ There is a great 
quantity of reading in this book—of good rea ing, 
something in the ‘ Guy Livingstone’ manner, only 
more gent e, more natural. The plot is very well put 


together ; the characters are not la: figures. Ina 
word, Miss Braddon is e squeied, perhaps surpassed, 
in her own particular sa of fiction. 


BROKEN N DREAMS. 


A new novel in ro b om Gardner, author of 
**Stolen Waters.”’ ce $1.50 


TWELVE VIEWS OF HEAVEN 


By twelve distinguished Divines. preeharny from 
the London edition, which has reached the enor- 
mous sale of 18,000 copies. Cloth bound, with red 
edges, price $1. 50. 


JOSH BILLINGS’ ALLMINAX 
For 1873, 

JOSH BILLINGS’ FARMERS’ ALLMINAX FOR 
1873 is about the richest and raciest little work that 
has ever been published. It is full of the best jokes, 
remarkable sayings. and funniest illustrations of the 
season. Beautifully pouies. Price % cents. 


THE MARRIED BELLE. 


A brilliant novel by Mrs. Julie P. Smith, author of 
those other — novels, “ Widow Goldsmith's 
Daughter’’—* Chris and Otho" and the ‘* Widower.” 
we handsome 12mo, cloth bound volume, price 

1.75. 





FAUSTINA. 


A fascinating new novol, translated from the Ger- 
man of ‘Ida, Countess Hahn-Hahn.” One of the 
best written ‘and mostly deeply interesting novels 
ever transla4ed from the German. Handsome 12mo, 
cloth bound volume, price $1.50. 


EDNA BROWNING. 


Just Published—A delightful new novel by Mrs. Mary 
J. Holmes, author of ee and Sunshine, 
* Lena ivers,’ * “ Milbank,” ete. Handsomely 
bound in cloth, price $1 50. 

A delightful new novel, by Mary J. Holmes. 
of the best she has ever written. 
by this extremviy ~ ular author are Tempest and 
Sunshine—’Lena vers—Marian Grey —Meadow- 
brook—English ee - Maude- “Home sstead 
— Dora Deane—Darkness and Daylight—Hugh Worth- 
ington—Camerou Pride—Rose ather —Kthelyn’ . 
Mistake—Milbank—etc. Price $1 50. 


One 
The other novels 





THE DEBATABLE LAND. 
BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEX?T. 
By Robert Dale Owen. Author of ‘‘Footfalls on the 





Write for Large Illustrated Descriptive Price List to 


GREAT WESTERN GONWoprc 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 
Doutta, Single, Muzzle and Breech-Loadin 
Shot Guns, Revolvers, Pistols, &c., of ever 


men or bo 8, at very low prices. Guns, 
Pistols, $1 Ay $25. ” ’ 


A GREAT CHANCE 






Rifles. 
kind. for 
to $300. 





of OR, AGENTS, 


Do you want an Cie ng, with 
a donee to make 0 per day Selim 
our new 7-strand White } Clothes Lines? 

ey last furever ; sample hire 80 there is no 
risk. Address at once Hudson River Wire 
Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. Y., 
or 16 St., Chicago, Il. 





y of Another World,” etc. Price $2.00. 
This long promised and significant work is sure of 

the widest reading, and is destined to produce the 

deepest interest throughout the thinking world. 


&TRUE AS STEEL. 


Another splendid new novel (one of her very best) 

by Marion Harland, author of those other po ular 

novels, ** Alone’— Hidden Path" —** Moss- Side 

** Nemesis ’—"* Miriam’ *—* Helen Gardner” — “Huw. 

bands and Homes’ — “Sunnybank” hemie’s 

Temptation’ amet Ruby's s Husband”— ‘Empty Heart” 
—*At Last’—etc. izmo, cloth bound, price $1 50, 


Ga These booke are beautifully bound—sold ever 
where—and sent by mail, postage free, ou receipt 
price, Ly 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
(ander the Fifth Avenue Hoitel,) 





Madison Squa” New York. 





A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON PURE 
FERTILIZERS. 

And the chemical conversation of rock guan 
maristones, coprolites, and the crude phosphates o 
_ and alumina generally, into various valuable pro- 

ucta, 

By CampBE.. Morrir, M. D., F.C 
Formerly weciasse of of Applied ‘Geniistry * ‘the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 

With twenty-eight illustrative plates or construe- 
tion plans, drawn to scale measurements, 

One volume, 8vo, cloth, $20. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
Nos. 23 Murray-st, and 27 Warren-st. 

Copies sent free, by mail, on receipt of price. 


T= AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST: a Monthly 
Literary Register, and Repository of Notes and 
Queries.—** The American Brs.iopo.ist, in addition 
to a great variety of interesting literary announce- 
ments, ab ds with bibliographical and antiquarian 
details; which cannot fail to gratify the curiosity of 
the patient book-worm."—N. ¥. Tribune. 
Subscription, $1 pe. year. Send stamp for speci- 
men number. 
J. SABIN & SONS, 84 Nassau Street. N. Y. 











THE BAXTER 
ee Ne 18. PATENT 


nay TENT 
FIREAR AR ANUFAC- 
TURING CoM" Y. Ismadé 
interchangeable in all its 
parts, and consequently is 
perfect in construction. 
It is simple and safe, so 
that a child may run it: 
No extra Insurance to pay. 
It occupies less space, 
and is run up torated pow- 
er with less | than any 
known motor. Over 50 are 
now in use in this city, and 
hundreds of them in use 
all over the United States, 
» and the universal jadg- 
ment confirms all weclaim; 
» and, therefore, we y 
guarantee them. 


For circulars and Price-List an Lepomis or oppress, : 
18 Park. place, ie 1 Pork. 








THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 






Presents a re- 
cord of success 
unparalleledin 
the history of 
Sewing Ma- 
chines. Send 
for Illustrated 
Price List. 


Agents wanted 
everywhere. 
y Address 

“DOMESTIC” S.M.Co.. Now York. 





MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 
preve nt alteration .— 

The pointsare inked 
oe enetraie the 
fibre of the paper,and 
cannot be removed 
by chemicals. The 
check is moved forward by the upward action of the 
lever of the machine, Price $20. 

J. G. MOODY, 





63 Trinity Building. P.O, Box ov’, New York 
CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR 


POST OFFICE NOTICE. 
HE MAILS FOR EUROPE, during the week 
ending Saturday, Vebruary 1, 1873, will close at 
this oflice on Wednesday at li ‘A. M., on Thu reisy 
ot il, A.M., and on Saturday at 6 and 11 A, Ma 


P, H. JONES Postmaster, ‘ 
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LADIES’ FURS. 
POPULAR STYLES 


AT 


POPULAR PRICES. 


WARNOCK & C0, 


519 BROADWAY. 


F. BOOSS, 


NO. 449 BROADWAY, 


(Between Howari! and Grand Sts.,) 


Has Opened his Retail Department, 


and will offer, for the next sixty days, a full assort- 
ment 0 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 


FURS 


OF HIS OWN MANUFACTURE, IN ALL VARIETY, 
Also, his celebrated patent 


LE CANT MUFF, 


OF WHICH HE 18) T HE SOLE MAN MANUI FAOTURER 


PARIS MILLINERY. 


MME. FERRERO, 


NO. 7 WEST THIRTIETH STREET, 
Has just received from Paris an elegant assortment of 


Fall and Winter Bonnets, 
ROUND HATS, 


Selected with great care from the leading Paris 
houses. All the new shades in 


Feathers, Flowers, Ribbons, and 
Velvets, 
Mourning Bonnets always on hand. 
Particular attention paid to orders. 











The Wheat Field of America!” 


HEALTHFUL CLIMATES, FREE HOMES, 
GOOD MARKETS. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD offers for svlc its Lands in Central 
and Western Minnesota, embracing: 1. The 
best of Wheat Land; 2. Excellent Timber for the 
Mill, the Farm and the Fire: 3. Rich Prairie Pas- 
tnrage and Natural Meadow, watered by clear lakes 
and running streams—in a healthful Climate, where 
fever and ague is unknown. 

Grain can be shipped hence by lake to market as 
cheap’y as from Eastern lowa or Central Miinois. 
Cars now run throagh these Lands from Lake Superior 
to Dakota. Price of Jand peeve to track $4 to $8 per 
acre; pusther away $2.50 Seven Years? 
Credit ; Warrantee any Northern Pacific 7-30 

onds, now selling at par, received for land at 
$1.10. No other unocenpied Lands present such 
advantages to settlers. 

Soldiers under the New Law (March, 1872) get 
160 acres _— near the railroad, by one or two 
years’ residenc 

RANSPORTATION AT REDUCED 
TES furnished from all principal points East to 
purchasers of Railroad Lands, and to Settlers on Gov- 
ernment Homesteads. Purchasers, their wives and 
children carried free over the Northern Pacific 
Road, Now is the time for Settlers and Colonies to 
get Railroad seats and Government Homesteads 
bar on Se trac’ 
Famphle con ~ a 5 Songhy es, 
a oye copy of New Homestead Address 


AND DEPARTMENT NORTHERN 

PACIFIC RAILROAD, ST. PAUL, MINN., 

23 FIBTE AVENUE, cor. NINTH 8T., 
Now ¥ York! 





CHEAP FARMS |! FREE HOMES 7 


On the Line of the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


A LAND GRANT OF 
12,000,000 ACRES 


OF THE 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
Ameria. 


3,000,000 ACRES I} IN NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
THE 
THE GARDEN OF THE WEST, 
NOW FOR SALE! 





These lands are in the central portion of the United 
States, on the dist degree of North Latitude, the 
central line of the great Temperate Zone of the Ame- 
rican Continent, and for grain growing and stock 
raising unsurpassed by any in the United States, 

CHEAPER IN PRICE, more favorable terms given, 
and more convenient to market than can be found else- 
where. 

FREE Homesteads for Actual Settlers. 





THE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 


Soldiers entitled to a Homestead of 160 
Acres. —_—_ 


Free Passes to Purchasers of Land. 

Send for the new descriptive pamphlet, with new 
maps, published in English, German, Swedish and 
Danish, wailed free everyw _ Te. are ose 28, 

. F. DAV 

Land teammates U P.R.R. Co. 
Omaha, Neb, 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 


The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 





GLAMORGAN. ........ 050+ eeeeeees 2500 Tons. 
PEMBROKE...... ....-..--000000+ 2500 Tons. 
CARMARTHEN ..... . ...--++++-.9000 Tons. 


The next steamer of this line 
GLAMORGAN, Captain Laybourne, 


Will sail from ESDAY. Feb 19. Railroad Wharf, Jersey 
City, on WEDNESD. 

Carrying goods and Pere ‘at through 4 Me. 
tween all p arts of the United States and Cana 
pore i the British Channel and all other wate in 

cnglan 

iG ese steamships, built expressly for the trade, 
are provided with all the latest improvements for the 
comfort and convenience of 


CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 
I, ciscecieaauseeennene 75 and $65 currency. 





Second Cabin currency. 
Me cccacssccscces  sennvned currency. 
Prepa ‘ steerage certificates from Cardiff, $33. 


Drafts for £1 and upwards. 
For further particulars, § ply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 1 Doc cabers, and to 


RCHIBALD te: R & Co, ents. 
A > No. 17 Broadway, Ne York. 





National Line of Steamers. 





DENMARK . 


The Stemmpehipe of this Line are full powered, and 
the largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of 
New York. They are ~—< in water-tight compart- 
ments, “end are open. deck ed, Da affording every 
convenience for the comfort gers, and se- 
curing speed and safety with A# 

One of the above M cent Iron Steamships will 
leave Diers 44 or 47 North River, every Wednesday 
for Liverpool, calling at Queenstown to land Pas- 
sengers. 

From Liverpool for New York, every Wednesday. 

From Queenstown, every Thursday. 

Fortnightly to and from London direct. 

Cabin Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $65 
and $75, Currency. 

Steerage Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $29, 
Currency. 

 < e poopete Steerage Tickets, to bring Passengers 
from Liverpool, Q n, I Ty, Glasgow, 
Cardiff, stol’ or London, 


Cheaper than by apy other line. 


For Cabin or Steerage Pai e, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 69 Broadway, cw York. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 











Remittances to England & Ireland. 


TAPSCOTT’S 


EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN EX- 
CHANGE OFFICE, 


86 South-street, New York. 


For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets 
by Steamship and Sailing Packet at the lowest 
rates, 

Apply to 

TAPSCOTT BROTHERS and Co., 
86 South Street, New York. 


ZOECOME, 


OR LIFE TO THE HAIR, 


positively grows hair upon bald heads; stops falling 
of the hair. Consultation (with fall advice in regard 
to management and preservation of the hair) FREE. 
Common sense explanations made. Has no poi 











CUNARD LINE. 


EsTaBLisHED 1840. 
The British and N. A. RK. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN ; 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
oper and Saturday. From Boston every Tues- 


ay. 
Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 
By Steamers not carne Steerage.—First Class, 
£26; Second Class, £18. 
By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 
and 21 Gnineas, according to accommodation. 


From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 
First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, = —_ additional. 
Steerage, $30 Curren 


Steerage tickets oo Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for ay my Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent . 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin pessage. apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green. 
For Steerage passage, at its Broadway, Trinity 


Building, 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AceEnrt. 





Reduction in Passage Rates. 





Steamers sail arerr WEDNESDAY and SATUR- 

DAY to and fro 
NEW "XO. ORK AND yoy tg 

Calling at Londonderry to land Mails and Passengers. 

Passengers booked and forwarded to and from all 
railway stations in Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, or Denmark and America as safely, 
speedily, comfortably and cheaply as by-any other 
route or line. 


SAIL AS FOLLOWS 
From New York. 


CALA. soceaaen Saturday, Feb. 1 
AUSTRALIA «oe Sa! lay, Feb, 8 
VICTORIA..... me ay, Feb. 15 
Be cre ce sscencesd lay, Feb. 22 








at noon, from Pier No. 20 North Rive 

Rates of passage, payable in carvency, to Liverpool, 
Glasgow or De 

First cabins, and $75, according to location. 

Cabin excursion tickets good for twelve months, 
securing best eS 120. 

Intermediate, $33; steerage, 

Certificates at lowest rates, can be bought here by 
those wishing to send for their friends. 

Drafts issued, payable on. tation. 

Apply at the Company’ '8 offices to 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, No. 7 Bowllng-green. 





NEW A AND FULL AW ERED STEAMRAIES. 
OCEANIC, rece, BL, AT ATLANTIC, 


a. ns "den 860 hp cock. 
ewer gh — New York AT AYS, from Li- 
yan or thang 4 THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
ollow 


peony the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
ty, 
Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 


valled, combin: 

SA , SPEED, AND CO. 
Saloons, state-rooms, § moking-ras bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least ‘biotion is felt, 
Su ns and stewardesses accompany Saco sieawers. 

TES—Saloon, $80 gold. Steerage, Ys 
Those wishing to send for friends bey t he Old 

try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $35 
currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all parts of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, ete. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £1 upwards. 

For inspection of Rane and other information, appl y 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New Yo 


J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 





or caustic ingredients, and is an actual specific 
remedy, never failing unless the hair glands have 
been destroyed by disease. Partial BALDNESS AL- 
WAYS CURED. Thorough investigation solicited, 
and reference made to numerous patients who have 
been treated successfully. 

Office hours from 11 a. M., to 5P. M., except Fri- 
days when tlhe hours are 1 to 8 Pp. w. 


hk. M. DEPUY, 
300 ADELPHI ST., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








The American Conservatory of 


Musie. 
Acknowledged to be the best institution in Ame- 
rica for acquiring a thorough musical education. 


None but the best Professors teach in this Conserva- 
tory. H. Schroeder, Director. The “Monthly Musi- 
cal Gazette” is published at the office of the hog 4 





servatory.—For particulars and prospectus, apply to 
Fred. Buss Secretary, 211 Fourth Avenue, New York, 


INMAN LINE 


For Queenstown & Liverpool. 
Royal Mail Steamers are appointed to sail as follows: 


CITY OF ANTWERP. aon ty February 1, 9am. 
CITY OF BRISTOL, Thu February 6, 1 p.m. 
CITY OF LONDON, Fyn bg Std 8, 2 

CIT¥ OF MONTR Saturday, February 1 sam, 
CITY OF LIMERICK, Thursday, Ygeteuary 0 tie, 


and each Steaneding Saturday and Thursday,. on 
Pier 45, North Riv: 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 

CARER $75 and $90, Gold, according to accommoda- 
tion. Round tr : tickets at low rates. 

STEERAGE,—TO OR FROM Liverpool, Queens- 
town, Glasgow, Londonderry, London, Bristol or 

Cardiff, $30 Currency. 

Passengers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Swe- 
den, Norway, Denmark and Paris at reduced rates. 

Drafts issued at lowest rates. 

For Cabin Passage and general business apply at the 
Company’s Office, No. 15 Broadway. 

For Steerage Passage, at 33 Broadway. 





JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 
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THE ALBION, 


Established in 1822. 


$5 A YEAR 


Offers TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as 
Premiums. These alone are worth double the 
amount of subscription. 


THE. ALBION 


Ia the beat and largest Eolectic Journal published. 
‘ It contains News frem 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND. 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Oriticism. 
News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press. 
Financia, Reports 
AND THE 
Cream OF Encuisu LITERATURE. 


The following is a list of the engravings of 
which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 00 
per annum :— 

CHaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 
Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

Autan’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Stuart's WASHINGTON, 38x24. 

Matreson’s BENJAMIN FRANELIN, 28x21. 
Kuieut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Buck.er’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36. 
Portrait oF GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 
Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 

ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
21x27. 

LanpDsEER’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 

LanbsEER's DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

Lanpszzr’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 


.| WanDgsForpe’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x25, 


Wrtxrss’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 

.WANDESFORDE's DR. KANE, 30x22. 

‘THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, Wx%. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw 
ing made for the ALBIon, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13. 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER aBBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL ATP WASHINGTON, 14x21. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON, 2x22. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


The following are the advertising rates: 
30 cents a line one insertion. 
% cents each insertion one month. 


: 20 “ “ “ three monthe. 
15 “ ad - six months 
oC - one year. 





The ALBIon will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of ail arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of. subscription ex- 
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THE LESSON OF THE BINDWEED. 


Upon our Britain’s western coast 
There grows a small green plant, 

Where the morning dews fall faint and few, 
Where the sap is chill and scant. 


It springs mid the waste of shifting sands, 
That border our low sea-shores, 

Driven before the winds that rave, 
When the great sea landward roars. 


net 


Its tiny tendrils feebly clasp, 
Often and fiercely riven, 

The keen salt spray shakes off from them 
The pitying rains of heaven. 


Yet, hour by hour, the pale green buds 
Fashion their graceful wreath, 

The fibres win a wondrous strength, 
From the sea-wind’s gallant breath. 


Till their patient strength a barrier forms, 
As the years go rolling on, 

That breasts the broad Atlantic’s waves, 
On the hollow reaches thrown. 


That baffles the might of the tempest, 
That bars the destroying deep, 

From the golden corn, and the clover bells, 
And the meadow’s long rich sweep. 


Never a work of man could do 
What that little plant achieves, 
Stronger than iron or stone may be, 
Those twining stalks and leaves. 


So Fate and Sorrow, rolling on 
In sullen bitter clouds, 

Blotting all beauty, worth, and hope, 
From the world their gloom.enshrouds, 


Are pierced and brightened, slow and sure, 
By pure Love’s quenchiess ray, 

By the gentle act and the tender word, 
Winning their silent way. 


Till the love of God, and the love of man, 
In their blending glory meeting, 
Show us, here, a life of patient Faith, 
And there, of bliss unfleeting. 
—All the Year Round. 
——— oe = 
HANDSOME. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS—CHAPTER I. 
In life’s best bloom. 


Penorna House, Cornwall; time—a twilight evening in 
September ; scene—the big drawing-room, red-curtained, 
and fire-lit, into which Lady Penrhyn’s guests struggle, by 
ones, and twos, and threes, as the dinner-hour approaches. 
Nobody is extremely talkative; for what with scrambling 
- about the clifls, riding over the rugged moorland, and playing 
the last autumn game of croquet on the lawn, guests at Pen 
orna are (as Mr. Adolphus George Tempest, one of them, 
remarks) “ dead-beat” by the time evening arrives. 

Witness to his own declaration, he props himself against 
the wall, and looks down with lazy satisfaction on a brown 








head, satin smooth ; the rounded oval of a fair, clear check, 
touched by a delicate curtain of silky-fine lashes ; a curved, 
rose-red upper lip; and a round, dimpled chin, supported 
half pensively on a round yet slender hand, white, but 
touched with the rosiness of healthy youth. The pretty pic- 
ture is completed by a snow-fair neck, decked with a string 
of pearls, a muslin dress, crisp and clear, with a cluster of 
dewy, loose-leaved pink roses, pressed cheek to cheek, at the 
boswm ; and—a dark shadow to “ throw up” the whole, in the 
person of Mr. Ralph Brydone, a retired Indian civilian, pos- 
sessed of considerable means, a violent temper, and a strong 
inclination for the society of Miss Netta Thursby ; to which 
last development of Mr. Brydone’s character, “ Dolly” Tem- 
pest (so happily nicknamed at school, and go, for his girlish 
complexion, his good looks, his softness, and his vanity, called 
ever since) opposes himself with all the passive force of his 





sweet-tempered, indolent, uncombative nature. 

The rivals are such a complete contrast, that it is quite im 
possible for Netta, young as she is, taking her very first flight 
from under her mother’s wing, not to have some choice be- 
tween them. She smiles for both, blushes for both, and says, 
“Thank you” sweetly to both on small occasions : but then 
innocence is a better concealment than any amount of know- 


| ledge ; and out of all these blushes, smiles and pretty signals, 





who shall mark the flag of capitulation? At present, the 
problem is harder than ever, for she sits between the two— 
Tempest leaning beside her, Brydone bending over her. 
Brydone is short, broad-shouldered, dark, more powerfully 
than gracefully built. He was probably an awkward, un- 
couth boy ; but as a man, he has a certain solid easc of bear- 
ing—a brusque, assured, yet calm manner—which gives his 
words and actions weight with his fellow-creatures. Who 
Would imagine that he was ever weakly carried away by 
passion and impulse; or that that agreeable, lazy trifler, 
Dolly, had the most constant will of the two? Brydone’s 
face is square ; the mouth and chin somewhat coarse, though 
well cut ; the nose large, but fleshy, and springing out abruptly 
out from between the eyes, which are black, and rather 
blank, and have not much eyebrow. He has thick whiskers, 
but only a slight moustache ; coarse, curly, coal-black hair ; 
and large muscular hands. He dresses in a perfectly unas- 
suming manner; wears rather loose clothes; uses thick 
Sticks ; and inclines to wear his hat either on the back of his 
head, for comfort, or rammed over his eyes, for concentra- 
Yon of thought. Such is Miss Thursby’s suitor, who now 
addresses her with all the uninteresting “ dog-in-the-manger” 
Volubility characteristic of a doubtful lover in the presence 
of a rival. He cannot say what he wants to say himself; 
and he cannot bear the other should say it, or anything. 
Indeed, in Brydone’s opinion, Mr. Tempest is a mistake, and 
should be wiped off the face of the earth altogether. 
retty pink and white Netta, clean and fresh as a daisy, 


| 


| 





with her crisp, white frills and her bright up-looking eyes, 
is happily unconscious, as she will never be in years to come, 
of her position between these two—of the torments she must 
necessarily inflict on one of them. She chatters as much as 
Mr. Brydone will let her, and even breaks down his solid 
bass barriers with a silver treble stream, pleasantly aware of 
the placid, sky-blue eyes gazing down benevolently on the 
top of her head, which light up and lift their lazy lids at her 
stupid little jokes, though they remain on serene 
atall the “good things” anybody else may say. She won- 
ders who will take her in to dinner; so do they—Brydone 
with gloom, Tempest cheerily. “If Ido, it will be just my 
luck,” he reflects. His luck, it_ may be remarked, is con- 
sequently of a very different shade to other men’s (by their 
own account). 

“Mr. Tempest,” inquires Miss Thursby rather abruptly 
scattering to the winds some improving observations ~ 4 
done is making, and plunging, with the rashness of youth, 
intoa perfectly abstract subject, “ would you like to be a re- 
cluse ?” 

“ Beg pardon, Miss Thursby ?” . 

Dolly is always begging Netta’s pardon, for he is far too 
slow to follow her flights, too calm to be put out by them, 
yet too amused and admiring to pass them over. So, on the 
query being repeated, he ponders it conscientiously, while 
Brydone takes the opportunity of resuming his own subject 
but Tempest bides his time, and comes in tranquilly and 
politely at the end of a sentence, with: “ No, Miss Thursby, 
I shouldn't like it at all—costume, or cuisine, or anything.” 

Brydone again continues his story ; but is again interrupted, 
and curses the topic of recluses. 

“ What is ‘ pulse,’ Mr. Tempest?” asks Netta. 

Tempest doesn’t know; but after taking a broad mental 
view of the subject, makes a shot: “Sort of cream-cheese, 
perhaps ?”’—whereat Brydone sneers openly, and Netta ob- 
serves that Mr. Tempest is “ quite up in recluses,” a modest 
piece of wit which is servilely applauded by both her 
auditors. 

But now Lady Penrhyn, the hostess, makes a progress 
ubrough the room, pairing off people for dinner, and Bry- 
done flushes visibly through his dark skin, and scowls with 
unconscious anxiety. But the Fates are propitious to him 
for once, and poor , ns is left behind, to take in a young 
lady who is really a very nice girl, but who appears to bim 
so exactly like many other young ladies he has met, that he 
cannot in his inmost soul conceive the least reason for her 
existence. : 

Brydone is in high spirits, talks a good deal, and very well ; 
pays compliments, perplexingly received by smiles, blushes, 
downcast eyes; elicits some few soft replies cf the school- 
girl pattern: “Its very kind of = to say so ;” “Oh, how 
can you, Mr. Brydone!” ete., which sound very endearing 
from those pretty lips; wonders why he is so in love with a 
child who cannot understand politics, or science, or anything 
that interests him; not so surpassingly beautiful—subject to 
small fits of wilfulness, little tempers, endearing little sauci- 
nesses. Dolly, sitting opposite, undisturbed by these specu- 
lations, which go so far to spoil a lover's felicity, and his 
success, observes Brydone’s Drilliancy, and its reflection on 
Netta, who, as yet, does reflect her companion of the mo- 
ment; and straightway resolves, with a grave, unselfish air, 
that “ this must not go on.” Like the child of nature he is, 
he mutters in the napkin with which he wipes the soup from 
his moustache: “ Little darling! Such a brute as he is!” (the 
latter expression being used quite dispassionately, even pity- 
ingly); and leaning back in his chair, applies himself té gaz- 
ing between two arums in the epergne, at Miss Thursby’s fair 
round face, and the rosy little fingers that crumble her bread, 
till an injured glance from a severe, gray-headed butler para- 
lyses her. At this alarming moment, she glances across the 
table, and their eyes meet with comprehension, and neither 
can help langhing—and Netta blushes, and lo! Mr. Tempest, 
to his own utter horror and surprise, blushes too—~at which 
his young lady is uncomfortable, and Brydone indignant,and, 
of course, a pause occurs in the conversation, wherein 'Tem- 
pest madly addresses his neighbor, and is distinctly heard to 
say: “ Do you think butlcrs are unlucky, Miss Smith ?” 

Hopeless confusion falls upon everybody, and a general 
buzz of ridiculous conversation arises, during which, Tempest 
feebly explains that he meant to say “arums.” “But my 
eye caught that fellow—and—in short—don’t you see?” 

But the young lady is injured, cannot or will not see, looks 
at him awfully, and remains stiff and suspicious “ of that odd 
Mr. Tempest,” for the rest of her existence at’ Penorna; 
while he laughs under his moustache at her air of offended 
dignity, and is most perfectly and amiably indifferent 
to it. 

Dinner is over; butlers and arums alike cease to interest 
Mr. Tempest, and he confuses them no longer, but leans back 
in his chair; and, during the inevitable interval of wine- 
bibbing, falls into a soft reverie. 

“Tempest is awfully handsome,” says a guileless man, 
addressing the unfortunate Brydone, unconscious that if they 
were all Ojibbeways, instead of conventionel Britons, the 
latter gentleman would be at this moment struggling with 
the fermer for possession of that golden-locked scalp of which 
he is so delightedly vain, and which he would certainly 
make a fight for. 


. 


Being, however, a Briton, Brydone replies with savage th 


calm : “ Js he ?” 

“Ah, he thinks so too, you mean,” responds the guileless 
one, becoming dimly conscious of an antagonistic spirit in the 
above query, and anxious to keep the peace. “ Well, yes; he 
is rather a fool about his face.” 

Brydone mutters: “‘Confouné his face !” but is fortunately 
unheard ; and after a minute begins (being in an evil frame) 
to bully his neighbor, a young barrister, so severely on the 
subject of Indian judicial law, that this latter is reduced to 
stuttering idiocy, and loses all enjoyment of life for the 
time. , 

Meantime, Tempest, as I have said, leans back, and is quite 
in a position to pe described without further delay. He is 
extremely fair—what would be called “dazzlingly” so in a 
woman ; the deep red curtain behind him throws up the pure 
pink and white of his transparent skin, the peculiar turquoise 
blue of his large eyes, the glossy yellow locks that wave, 
close-shorn, round his head; the arched, delicate brows and 
long lashes, two or three shades darker, which relieve the 
insipidity that is sometimes the accompaniment of excessive 
fairness, especially in a man. His features are as nearly like 
those of a Greek statue as flesh and blood will allow of: 
broad low brow, straight nose, fine nostril, short, deeply 
curved upper lip, oval cheek, rounded chin; imagine a little 


|less flesh, a little more expression, though not a great deal 


(which is sad in a hero), a pent-house of floss-silk moustache, 


and in Dolly Tempest the veritable conventional Apollo 
stands before you. 


Dolly’s figure does not discredit his face; five feet ten of 







height, somewhat “slenderly made, somewhat 


indolent . 
papery y hers J not mye fn — type 
and apt, 80, 
into disrepute, its laziness is so provo harmonious’ 
graceful; while his hands, though they dea girl's, 






are so absurdly soft, white, and slender, have: done 5 

share of deeds in flood and field And now, what mt. 
ance required to t up, e through a structure 

80 fairly endowed ? ities the walls are unusually 

or the lamp has not yet fairly burned up,_or is . 

— very brightly. For, melancholy to relate,’ 

has as little expression as a human being can haye: the 

piest, gentlest, most satisfied, almost childish smile, diversified 

rarely - a faint — a slight cloud of pride or sullen- 

ness, is all; and, as as anybody knows, indexes his 

character. He is always happy, ay ready to listen: 

thetically if silently to the troubles of Jess luaky gpotiela to 

do his mild best for them, always in the sweetest of . 

with others and himself; well aware of, and delighted wi 

his own good looks and good luck. There livs his great 


fault; he is vain, though in an innacept, way, 
excites a sort of affectionate becca) n his. ends. 
vanity is like a child’s, which points a little fing * its 1 
image in a mirror, and cries “ Pretty, pretty !" a ad, mu 

a hard-hearted person indeed who can,do spythin 
when Dolly, advancing with a delicate fore-finger p 


the bridge of his own irreproachable pose, ioouilane 
cally if there isn’t a freckle comin here, nd is g 


if for untold gold, when symp Ur 
important point. 

uch, then, is Mr. Adolphus Tempest, ae 
rich in friends, rather poor in money,,remarkably. poo 
relations; a“ good fellow,’ which may mean a Tan, 
and—also may not. 


On the first movement of the first man towers te, w- 
with un- 

















ing-room, he rjses to his feet, and betakes himae’ 
usual vivacity up-stairs. 
“ My innings!” he romantically murmurt, dropping i 
chair by Miss Thursby’s side ; and as he never ,moyes 
thence all the evening, and ita ten f his eyes ‘0 
downeast white lids ; and as Miss Thursby is “ hoarse” .w 
requested to ging, 1 can only conjecture tat two Dele a 
least, consider it appropriate that Penorpa and 
should begin with the same letter; and that, arguing, 
the same premises, a third is of opinion -that. , 
Penorna included, is a mistake, and it is best to go to be 
have done with it; which Mr, Rolph Hevdone, Who, not 
an age to seek sympathy, or find grt in we” an 
smoking, and who, moreover, is not a woman, to put a good 
face on it, accordingly does, in 
/ Jt was a calm and glorious autumn day; the pa 
hectic loveliness of the “Indian ‘summer’ lay eo the 
ear’s dying smile over the world. Not a cloud on the 
blue overhead, not a foam-wreath on .the sea th 
stole up to golden sands and gray and purple stones, and left 
a few rainbow bubbles among the garlands of dry brown Wéa- 
weed and white shells that lie silent and datly.y 
the divine wonder of ebbs and tides. The leaves fell tarly 
here, where the winds were rough and high, ‘dnd made a 
rgeous rustling carpet, and left a fair fretted screen 
e clear heavens; but in the sheltered gardens of: 
‘House, on its sunny south wall, there were still crims#n and 
yellow roses, and the flower-beds on the lawn were dazzling 
with late geraniums and verbenas. 
Miss Thursby was sitting working in a little m 
room which looked out on the en ; she was still 
enough to take an almost vital interest in fan¢y-work,_ te 
the new and absorbing subjects which had h.to, 
her mind—of which, besides, she was rather to! 
In consequence, she was half-annoyed, half-nervots, when 
Mr. Brydone, strolling absently into the room, started ‘on 
seeing her, assumed a hungry aspect, and sat down with s 
fatal air of intention. 
Netta made a little movement to rise, ressed it, sat 
’ while 


at shut her ma oe oe on 
one sat gazing gloomily at her. 
8 You are ve uch interested in your work, Miss €hurs- 


by,” said he at 
“ Yes,” she answered with a spice of defiance in. her 
tone; for she objected to the f-cross, 


) tronising 
manner which was Brydone’s unlucky method Of showing 


‘his preference. ' he 
“Too much interested to haner me with more than mono- 
syllables, perhaps?” 


a 

“Ono, Paid she very indifferently, crucl with the igno- 
rant cruelty of youth. : a ’ 

“ And yet that was another monosyllable. 

“T beg your pardon; I didn’t know,” she replied, in a 
docile, but, eet feelingless tone. “ ne A a 
laugh, and turn it off, as she had heard others do ally 
—if it were, how dreadful for you, Mr. Brydone !” ’ 

“Yes, ‘He jests at scars who never felt a wound, ” 3 
Brydone bitterly, struck with, and despairing at, her ut 3 
childish unconsciousness. “ Miss Thursby; I see you don’t 
understand me in the least ; I can see plainly” —— 

Netta rose a once I from her ¢hair, without mneres 
what she did, and stood staring at him imploringly Sr 
pretty bright eyes, round and clear like a frightened bisd’s 
e rose-leaf color coming and going on her fresh cheek. 

“ Please, please, don’t! I see perfectly,” she stammered. 
“ Please, Mr. Brydone”—— 

Brydone was about to break down her feeble guard with 
some fiery reply, when Lady Penrhyn appeared. That 'éx- 
perienced hostess saw the situation with half an eye, and 
having no mind for the probable climax, sailed im, and sit- 
ting down by Netta, arranged her draperies serenely round 
her, and plunged into conversation. Brydone would fain 
have escaped ; but she addressed herself c iefly to him, ‘and 
presently said to Netta, who sat silent and pale beside her : 
“ Child, how white you are! Run away into the garden, 
and get some air, and tell the gardener to cut me some roses 
for the table—No, Mr. Brydone, not you. You look 
extremely well, rather flushed, indeed” (with some malice); 
“ so stay and entertain me.” Ali 

Netta scampered awa, _— at her dismissal, threw 
on her hat, and, rebate | by visions of lovers bursting with 
proposals, made her escape by the back of the house, arid. 0 
to the gardener’s domain, where she delivered Lady Pén- 
rhyn’s message, and then went strolling on pee 4 
the sunshiny lawn, through the flickering light and 
of the thinning woods, across a rugged bit of landscape 
gardening” or wilderness—Lady Penrhyn’s last caprice, ‘and 
go out of a little wicket, and down a steep aliff-path to the 
shining sea, singing, smiling, dreaming, all the way. 

She went and stood on a big gray stone at the vere oy? 
of the sea, in it, even, for a crystal fringe lipped 
pered round it, and looked alorg the gleaming beach, white 
with pebbles and shells, golden with sand with the water 
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deeply blue in its little inlets, purple and green under the 

loom of the great crags, glistening emerald where the sun- 

ight filtered through shallows to yellow, treacherous sand- 
banks. She looked far out at the dim, lilac headland with 
its light-house, the tiniest white pillar cut sharp and glitter- 
ing ‘against the intense azure, at the farthest point; at the 
lofty range of cliffs shelving gradually down bebind her; but 
faraway to the north, rising sheer and awful with jagged 
points, and sending a dreadful fortification far out to sea, 
round which the water boiled, white as wool, or swirled in 
cold, green-bluck éddies, crested with drift and yellow, 
churning scum. She-could not resist wetting the tip of her 
little foot in the coy green ripple, or kneeling down, to the 
manifest detriment of her clean morning dress, to stretch 
after a spray of featiery scarlet sea-weed ebbing back with 
the gentle tide; dabbling her fingers till they were rosy and 
cold, and letting her broad hat | into the water. Then 
she rose up again, with staid recollections of her recently 
attained womanhood, and, shading her eyes, again looked 
out seawards. It is only to the young the sea is not sad, 
either as the type of, or as an actual separation. 

.. Somebody as happy, as foolish, nearly as young, in nature, 
at least, as herself, was coming up softly bebind her, un- 
heard on the wet, gleaming sands. A man in the sort of 
rough morning suit in which nobody but a Briton looks gen- 
tlemanly, bat which is usually peculiarly becoming to him, if 
he be at all good-looking. His eyes were enay | the color 
of the sky Miss Thursby was admiring (perhaps she admired 
jt for that reason); the color on his fair cheek was height- 
eried, so that, if he had been a woman, he would have had 
3 lovely complexion ; but as he was a man, it was quite ab- 
surd; the sun played graciously on his comely yellow locks, 
and caught on his white teeth gleaming ina kind, tender, 
joyous smile. No girl had ever a handsomer gentler lover, 
more fitted for the young romance which forms all below the 
fair eurface out of its own fairer imaginings. 

“You hook very happy, Miss Thursby. Might one offer a 
penny—no, a rose—for your thoughts ?” 

Netta tutned round with a happy start and a warm blush, 
and saw him holding a half-blown, creamy bud in his gloved 
hand. Tempest held the sternest views of the deference due 
to the Softer sex, and had solemnly (and extravagantly) in- 
ducted himself into a pair of the palest gray “ Jouvins” be 
fore géfthg on his predetermined errand. (He had been 
known to catch a fearful cold in consequence of his punc- 
tiliots seehieery. “ What! wear a greatcoat when I’m walk- 
ing with a lady, my dear fellow? Impossible !”) 

He: now mistook his companion’s hesitation for refusal, 
and said, with that obtrusive and uneasy meekness to which 
vain people are prone: “JZ haven’t worn it, I assure you. 

’s been in my hand all the way, and I’ve got gloves on.” 
~ “Oli, I didn’t mean that /” answered she, confused into 

the rose. “ But I was looking at the light-house, 
‘and_you startled me. Thank you; I am very fond of roses.” 

“TI wish J were a rose,” observed Tempest, meditatively, 
seasting a stone into the sea, to the ruin of his gloves. “J 

** Mr. Tempest, would you like to live in a light-house ?” 
‘eriéd Netta, in almost entreating accents, taking refuge in 

‘Mer usual habit. of abstract inquiry, and pointing a tragic 
‘didger at the edifice in question. 

Ssad* Figg he replied. 

of Oh!” said Netta, forgetting her momentary alarm in 
swonder, “ would you ?” 

«I. should, upon my honor. With one condition an- 

‘néxed,” 

*- * What condition? I should like to know.” 
‘°° # Really, Miss Thursby.” 

rac “ Really, Mr. Tempest,” said innocent Netta. ~ For”’—re- 

‘Mlectively gazing at him—‘I should not bave fancied that 

. — But what is the condition?” 

¥ 2 “ You,” 

7/». Poor little Netta! what a radiant, beautiful, uncomfortable 
blush flooded cheek, neck, and forehead, made her eyes 
shine and grow dewy, and her red lip quiver piteously pretty 
-aml childlike ; poor litthe Netta, who, fairly silenced by this 
bold aitack, could only give a little sob, and involuntarily 
east a glance of appeal at her persecutor, which had, by the 
laws Of nature, quite a different effect to what she intended. 

- “ ¥es,” continued Tempest, growing quite blatantly cou- 
Tagepus,. “ you're the condition, I don’t care—a light-house 
‘—a,cave—a fisherman’s hut—a—a cockle”—catching sight of 
one of these objects on the sand at his feet—“as long as 
Bf Ahere with me. I love you with all my heart and 

soul, — and I want you to love me! Will you, 

‘ , 


* Whereupon, Mr. Tempest, who, though sincere, was un- 
original, went down on his knees (into a pool of sea-water), 
‘and making a successful “ offer” at a cold little hand, awaited 


aseply. 
* U., please get up!” sobbed Netta, without the smallest 
nity. 
Not till you say ‘ Yes.” 

* But I shan’t, for such a long, long time.” 

“ That means, you willin the end. My precious treasure ! 
O Netta, if you only knew how nich I”—etc., ete. 

“Oh, indeed, it doesn’t!” cried Netta, aghast at this 
wide interpretation, “ Think if any one should see you, Mr. 
Tempest!” 

“Well, if they did? Do you suppose I’m ashamed of 
kneeling to you?’ There was something very pleasant, and 
stern, and manly in his voice as he spoke. 

“ N—n—no,” she sighed. ‘“ Only—Mr. Tempest”—— 

“ll not stand being called Mr. Tempest. Call me 
‘Dolly’ once, and I'll get up.” 

Netta here became very prudent. “ That cannot do any 
harm,” she thought sagely. “ He really ought to get up; 
he’s catching cold, and spoiling his things.” So she re- 
peated with prim, timid little lips, and her long lashes quite 
on her cheek, “ Dolly.” 

The faithless Tempest got up, and—promptly went down 
again. 

e OA!” cried Netta, scandalised. “ You ised.” 

“Ob, hang it,I can’t help it!” cried lly, casting his 
honor recklessly to the winds. “ You must say * Yes.” 

“T can't.” 

“ Well, will you answer some questions, then ?” 

Netta nodded mournfully. 

* Do you like any one else ?” 

“No.” 

“ Brydone?” 7 

“ Oh, no!” with a great increase of cheerfulness. 

“Allright. Would you like meto go ~~ now, and 
never come near you again? Netta!” (pathetically), “ would 
you like me to go and live in—say Abe light-house—all by 
myself, and be wretched ?” 

* You know I shouldo’t,” said she tearfulJy, stricken to the 
heart by this melancholy picture. 





“ Well, then, my darling one, don’t you see”—— 

But I need not follow Mr. Tempest through long and 
involved arguments. He was never clever, and he was less 
so than ever now; but,on the other hand, he was, despite 
his foibles, always manly, kind, and honest; and his love 
made him doubly so at this moment. Suffice it to say that 
(by the time he was well wetted) he had good and sufficient 
cause to arise from his moist position, and to declare that he 
didn’t think there could be any other fellow in the world as 
happy as himself ; and that as to Bry:lone!—Gloomy silence 
alone wis capable of describing that individual’s certain and 
abject desolation. 

hen, after ashort interview of three hours or so, they 
had with 47 { resolved on returning, Tempest remem- 
bered that be had omitted a formality, and conscientiously 
remedied the mistake by inquiring: “ Will you be my wife, 
then, my sweetest ?” F 

“Yes, by-and-by,” said Netta, who did not like this dry 
view of the subject so much as he did ; life having, since his 
declaration, appeared to her a blissful standing on enchanted 
sands, looking over an enchanted sea, with Dolly always 
beside her, always telling ler he loved her, and wanting to 
hear that she loved him. Tempest, however, diftered from 
her, and was immedia ely filled with supererogatory rapture. 
“ My treasure /” said he. “ Then”—— 

But Mr. Tempest’s reading of the result of her consent did 
not appear to Netta at all the blissful consummation it did to 
him; for she withdrew herself with considerable vivacity 
from him, and exclaimed with unflatteringly vehement 
entreaty: “Ono! Please! I don’t like it at all.” 

“ But, my darling!’ urged Tempest, much wounded and 
surprised. 

“ No, no,” said she positively. 

“Then you don’t love me, Netta ?” (with pathetic reproach). 

“Yes, 1 do. O yes, dear,” said she, looking at bim with a 
shy, coaxing smile. “ But I'd rather you didn’t, yet’-—— 

“ Well, I suppose everything must come ‘ by-and-by,’ my 
pet,” said Tempest good-naturedly. “ At all events, you'll 
take my arm, won't you? You have not quite such a hatred 
of me as all that ?” 

“ Not quite,” she answered coyly ; and so they went up the 
winding path, very slowly, leaving the bright seaand heavens 
behind them, and going back to Penorna, over which the sky 
was beginning to blacken ominously. 

“ We've had the bright part of the day together, at anyrate, 
my darling,” said Tempest, like a lover. “ And I hope, if 
there’s any dark tv come—in life, I mean—I shall have it 
alone.” 

“In a light-house,” said Miss Netta saucily. 


CHAPTER II. 


In the wind there is a voice 
Shall forbid thee to rejoice. 

The lovers had agreed not to mention their engagement 
till the sanction of Netta’s parents had been obtained. It 
was not likely to be withheld, for Tempest, for a detrimental, 
was pretty well off, and had nobody to consult; and Netta 
was the third of a family of four girls, and three boys, all 
more or less unprovided for. Nevertheless, both these young 

ersons Came in with such over-acted unconsciousness that 

dy Penrhyn smiled with significant benevolence upon 
them; Brydone looked blacker than thunder; and the very 
butler filled their glasses with solemn, congratulatory empha- 
sis. Lunch proceeded much as usual, in spite of the convul- 
sion of nature which had just occurred, till Brydone’s neigh- 
bor of last night, who was sitting next to Miss Thursby, in- 
quired of her if she had found her locket. 

“ What locket ?” said Tempest, with a tragic air, across the 
table. He was not in the least jealous, in reality, this mild 
and am/‘able creature ; but he felt it necessary io the situation, 
part of his love for Netta, to appear so. 

“Where did you lose it?” inquired Brydone, more practi- 
cally, and with a fierce wish that it might be somewhere 
where Tempest would not dare to venture his “ pretty” face. 
Tempest’s pretty fave was, however, quite as likely to be 
foremost in peril as any ugly ones. 

“No; I haven’t found it. I dropped it on the clift-path 
when we took that long walk to the ‘ Devil’s Teeth, from 
Treluen, yesterday. It was one papa gave me on my last 
birthday, so I am very sorry to lose it,” said Netta, answer- 
ing the questioners inversely to her liking for them. 

“Tam afraid you won't get it again, then, dear,” said Lady 
Penrhyn; and so the subject dropped, or rather a rattle of 
rain, and a fierce gust of wind against the window, turned 
the conversation. 

In spite of the weather, however, two gentlemen were im- 
mediately after lunch called by pressing business to the little 
station four miles from Penorna. Tempest, who was the 
first to start, borrowed the keeper’s Welsh pony, and (in 
spite of that lively little beast oceasionally slipping from be- 
tween his legs, or standing immovably, from the force of 
habit, to “point” at game) managed to catch an early train, 
and be deposited, amid biinding rain and howling blasts, at a 
still more tiny and primitive station than the one he had 
left; with a good hour’s start of his rival, who, not being a 
favorite with the Penorna household, was obliged to trust to 
his own legs and luck. 

He, too, arrived, however, in due time at Treluen, and 
made his way to the path which ran along the top of the 
precipitous clifls Netta had seen from a distance that morn- 
ing. The | had utterly changed; an awfully black sky 
bung over a leaden sea, whose long rollers of livid foam 
crashed like artillery against the rocks, and crawled hungrily 
over the san¢. The tide, just at its lowest, was beginning to 
turn, and the smaller sea-birds, hopping about in search of 
food amid the debris of shell and weed, were driven even 
higher up, with reluctant twitterings, from stone to stone. 
The wind howled and raved hideously, till Brydone was fain 
to ram his bat deep on his brows, and strike the stick he 
carried among the crevices of isis stony road, to steady his 
steps. Sometimes his path was on the short fine turf, cut 
close by the keen wind, sometimes sheltered by cliffs risin 
on either side, sometimes only to the landward, and eras | 
nothing but a sheer slippery, gray wall, going down, when 
the tide was up, into a dozen feet of water; showing now, at 
its ebb, a cherauz de frise of ragged points, ghastly white; 
which, reaching a quarter of a mile out, gave this part of the 
coast its dark name. Brydone was a sufficiently brave man, 
but he shuddered as he glanced down, and pressed closer to 
the inland wall. He was more preoccupied than be could 
aftord to be on such a road in such weather, and more than 
once rau cheek or shoulder against a projecting crag, inci- 
dents which made him scow] at his own folly in coming here 
at all, and think, with sad and savage intuition, how vain that 
folly was. 

owever, he wa3 in for it now, and went doggedly on, un- 
conscious that Tempest was before him in this also, in luck 
asin love, imagining “ that soft-voiced idiot” coddling himself 


in the biggest arm-chair by the fire in the large drawing. 
room, maundering poetry to the ladies, kept indoors, like 
them, by a little rain. “Ah, if women only knew!” said 
poor Brydone, falling into the not uncommon mistake of 
thinking that the gilded casket means necessarily emptiness 
within, and the leaden one, a gift of great price. He had 
left Treluen half a dozen miles behind, aud the Devil’s Teeth 
rather more than two, when, emerging at one of the abrupt 
turns of the path from the craggy double wall, he saw a few 
yards before him, cut clear against a brassy gleam on the 
sky, a figuee he at once recognised, which sent the blood 
boiling from his heart to his cheek, and made bim stand still 
and clench his teeth for an instant, with impotent passion. 
Distanced everywhere! The man was before him here too 
—the handsome, happy, successful man. 

It was a small drop of bitterness, but it overflowed his cup ; 
and while he stood motionless, white, and drawn together 
with a silent agony of rage, he saw Tempest stop suddenly, 
bend down, and pick up something with a gesture of joyous 
triumph. The crimson sunset light burst from the clouds as 
he did so, and showed his face, fair, tenderly, joyously vain 
of his own success—his sunny hair, bis white hand with the 
recovered likeness glittering in its palm. 

Then something rose within Ralph Brydone, he never 
knew what; but with a strange, strangled cry, a heavy stag- 
gering run, he found himself behind the triumphant lover, 
and striking out blindly, madly. 


He had thought, indistinctly, as he ran, of a struggle—but 
there was none ; of a tragic cry, a groan; but before him now 
tbere was only vacancy, instead of that hateful, handsome 
rival; in his ears, nothing but those stupid, simple words, 
cried out faintly, it seemed in mid-air: “ I’ve found it, dar’"— 
And then silence had closed again. Whatever wickedness 
was in him had gone out in that blow; yet, for the moment, 
not understanding what he had done, he only reproached 
himself thus: “I struck him from behind: I did not let him 
see me”—— 

Then he turned slowly on his heel, and stared all around : 
at the turf at his feet, quite smooth and undisturbed, save for 
ordinary foot-marks; at the rugged, gray moorland ; behind, 
the red, blood-red sky, with the white wing of a wildly 
screaming gull flashing across it; in front, and down at his 
feet, the angry foam of the in-coming tide. Only that? Was 
that shapeless gray thing a piece of stone, fallen away from 
the crags, a spar—or Why did the gull scream so, like 
twenty birds? Had it seen—— 

The wind was still enough now, and the sole sound was 
his own heart, beating like the clapper of a bell. No; across 
the waste, along the cliffs, the sand, the waves, came a swell 
of melancholy music, swelling, resounding, seeming to roll 
away the driving clouds from heaven's face. It was only the 
chimes of St. Michael’s, Treluen, playing some old-world 
psalm-tune, but it rang like the last judgment knell through 
Brydone’s brain. 

e realised all now. ‘“ What have I done ?—Tempest !— 
O my God!” And he rushed back blindly along the path; 
but all the time came crowding over him, not the last tragic 
scene, but foolish, trivial recollections of Tempest’s sweet 
temper, bis forbearance, his innocent vanity, his harmless, 
endearing foibles, his staunch, sincere, manly courage. He 
had torn the black veil that distorted those kindly qualities 
from his own eyes, but at what a price! That very morning 
at breakfast, Tempest had turned off some insolent speech of 
his, Brydone’s, with a gentle jest that shamed‘him to him- 
self, and saved him from blame before others: a few days 
before, when he was ill and depressed, and disagreeable with 
an attack of liver, Tempest had left the cheerful circle below 
to sit with him and talk—not wisely, if you like—but his best. 

Brydone had looked at him then, and hated him for those 
blue eyes and womanish blushes, his pleasant vanity, his 
success; and now, he would never succeed again. But wild 
regret, vain remorse, were suddenly quelled; for a sharp, 
rocky point, jutting out, smote him on the forehead, and he 
fell, stunned and senseless, across the path. The morning 
was rising dreary and cold when Brydone opened his eyes, 
and, raising himself painfully on his arm, gazed, aching and 
torpid, around. Gray sky, grsy sea, stormy no longer, but 
veiled in a calm, melancholy haze, from which a white sea- 
bird started, ghost-like, now and then, with ashrill cry; gray 
rock behind him ; that very crag, which had checked his mad 
progress last night—nothing living in sight. He remembered 
that crag, remembered all by degrees, and dropped back again 
with a groan. 

Most of us know what it is to wake with a dull sense of 
last night’s sorrow heavy upon us; imagine how it felt to 
this man to wake to undying knowledge of his own guilt— 
io the undying recollection of that proud figure, that gay, 
happy face, that piteous natural cry—to have them before 
his eyes, in his ears, for ever. Confession never occurred to 
him, as he struggled, groaning, to his feet. Before he wus 
well awake to the bitterness of his own sin, he was already 
revolving in his stunned mind how best to conceal it—what 
story he should tell at the Treluen station, and at Penorna, 
He could make no definite, detailed plan; but when he 
arrived at the railway, his ashy-pale face, damp garments, 
and bruised head, even his very expression of incoberent 
dismay and despair, witnessed to the truth of his confused 
and fragmentary tale. He said to the station-master that he 
bad come over trom Penorna on the previous day to make 
search for a locket a lady who was staying there also had 
lost on the cliff above the “ Devil’s Teeth ;” that, while walk- 
ing along the clift-path, he had discerned at a distance a 
gentleman, also a guest at Penorna, whom he had imagined 
to be on the same errand as himself; that, while still far off, 
he had seen the latter stoop to pick up some object, and, in 
so doing, overbalance himself, and fall over the precipice. 
He added, with an emotion bat too real, that on hurrying up, 
he could perceive no trace of his friend, and that, in rushing 
back, horror-struck, to procure assistance, he had run his 
head against a rock, stunned himself, and in consequence 
remained senseless until morning. 

“Can you teil whereabouts the gentleman fell over, sir?” 
asked the station-master. 

Brydone thought a moment, and named the part of the 
cliff immediately above the Devil’s Teeth; not from any 
special motive, but simply because one lie more seemed to 
matter little now, and falsehood was on the side of safety. 

“ Then there isn’t the shadow of a chance of his life, sir, 
I'm afraid,” said the man gravely, “nor even of his bo¢y 
coming ashore. Those Devil’s Teeth never let anything go 
they have once had hold of; and there’s an eddy there, 
b:side, the people hereabouts call ‘ Hell’s Mouth,” that would 
tear a man-of-war to pieces in a couple of hours.’ 

Brydone heaved a great sizh, and turned away relieved, and 
then felt an odd, inconsi<tent pang of remorse that his victim’s 
body should not have Christian burial, nor its due anointing 
of tears and prayers. Leaving the station-master all the 








money he had about him, as a salve to his conscience to pay 
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for the misdirected search, and promising to return or send 
over in a few hours, he went back to Penorna. The familiar 
scene sickened him as nothing had done yet; his knees 


he bade one of the servants—who stared at him as if he were 
a ghost—ask Lady Penrhyn to come and speak to him—Mr. 
Brydone—in private. She came instantly, prepared for 
alarming news by the prolonged and unaccountable absence 
of her two guests, as, indeed, was the whole household. She 
could scarcely free herself from poor, little, pale Netta, who 
had clung to her kind hostess, or followed her about, dumb 
and white, with beseeching eyes, all the day before, and im- 
plored her every now and then, with childish iteration, to 
“say he will soon come back.” Brydone told his story again; 
and again his miserable appearance, broken voice, and un- 
mistakable anguish of mind, earned him perfect freedom from 
suspicion. To Lady Penrhyn he also expressed deep 
remorse for his past conduct to Tempest, attributing it to its 
true motive, jealous attection for Netia, and, in consequence, 
won the former’s regard as he had never done yet. She 
pitied, and tried to comfort him, and would not hear of his 
returning to Treluen; but sent him to lie down, or, at any- 
rate, be quiet, in his rcom, while she promised to take 
measures to have every search made. 

* But I much fear it is hopeless,” said she, sighing, “ for I 
know that part of our coast is: Are you ill, Mr. Brydone ?” 
His open mouth and strained eyes, staring at something 
behird hei, caused the alarmed inquiry. 

“ Look there, Lady Penrhyn! Look! I have killed her!” 
cried he in a.voice of horror, and Lady Penrhyn turned. 

Netta stood in the dcorway, raised on tiptoe, perfectly 
awhite, with her eyes stretched wide open, and the pupils 
dilated till they were black, with her lips apart and moving 
fast without uttering a sound, and her little hands clutching 
her dress. 

“Netta, my poor ehil-!” cried Lady Penrhyn, running 

towards her, and taking her into her motherly arms, “ don’t 
look so. Let yourself cry.” 
“I—do not want—to cry,” said Netta rigidly ; “ I—heard 
all. How could Iery?” But nevertheless her words ended 
in a long wail; and in a minute more, she was sobbing out 
her grief and her love on her kind friend’s breast with piteous 
cries. “O why didn’t I kiss him! He asked me, he wanted 
me to—— And now I shall never, never see him again! 
Oh, what shall I do?” 

A party went over to Treluen—alas! how different ‘to the 
gay parties that had left Penorna two days before—search 
was made; but a search which might probably have been 
ineffectual even in the true spot of poor Tempest’s fall, was 
utterly unproductive under the false directions given by 
Brydone. The seekers, too, knowing the character of the 
crags and the eddy, despaired beforehand, and after many 
hours’ work, returned empty-handed and hopeless. 

Next day, Netta’s father, who had come down to give his 
consent to his daughter’s engagement, and perfect her happi- 
ness, took her back to her mother, widowed and mourning, 
with nothing but a faded rose-bud asa fitmemory of the love 
that had been blighted so soon; and Brydone, after forcing 
himself to endure a week’s misery at Seeamen, to do away 
with the chance of any suspicion falling on him, departed 
also. I cannot help thinking, while writing this, how 
mildly, even tenderly, some of us are apt to speak of e- 
who are governed by the impulses of the moment. Yet it 
Was u moment’s impulse that made Raiph Brydone a 
tnurderer. 





(To be concluded next week.) 
—__>—__——_ 


THE SERGEANT’S GHOST STORY. 


Everybody, or nearly everybody, young or old, loves a 
ghost story. It is not necessary to believe in its truth to de- 
five enjoyment from it. The more inexplicable it appears 
to our ordinary reason, the gieater the charm that it exer- 
cises. Incredulity itself is pleased bya flight into the regions 
of the wonderful and the supernatural, as is evident from 
the satisfaction derived by people of all ages and nations 
from fairy tales, which nobody accepts for truth. But the 
fairy tale only appeals to the imagination. The ghost story 
goes deeper into the mysterious fountains of human nature, 
and touches on the confines of the great undiscovered land 
of spirits, whose secrets are not to be divulged on this side 
of the grave. Hence its charm and fascination, and hence 
everyboily who reads or hears a ghost story, experiences a 
satisfaction, either in believing it implicitly, or in explaining 
it away by natural causes. 

A few years ago I travelled in a British colony in America. 
The governor was absent in England on his holiday visit, 
and the duties of his office were temporarily performed by 
the chief justice, aided by the prime minister, or secretary of 
state. I was a frequent guest at Government House, and 
there became acquainted with an old soldier, one Sergeant 
Monaghan, who performed the part of orderly or messenger, 
and sometimes waited at table when the governor had com- 

pany. The manners of a colony are free and easy, and 
learning that the old soldier was a thorough believer in 
pers and had one ghost story which he was fond of telling, 

invited him to my room, treated him to a cigar and a glass 
of grog, gave him a seat by the blazing wool fire, and pre- 
vailed on him to evolve the story once again out of the cvils 
of his memory. I repeat it, as nearly asI can, in his own 
words. 

“ You see,” said Sergeant Monaghan, “ Tim O'Loghlin was 
4 delicate and weak sort of aboy. He had had a love affair in 
Ireland that weighed on his mind. He was a kind of cousin 
of mine, and served in my regiment asa private. Perhaps 
he would have risen to be a sergeant if he had lived, but, as 
I said, he was not strong. You may have noticed that from 
the gate of Government House, where the sentry-box 
stands, you can see into the burial-ground on the opposite 
side of the road. Not a cheerful situation for Government 
House. But, however, all the best rooms look into the gar- 
den at the back, and the governor need not see much of the 
burial-ground, except when he goes in and out.- One foggy 
night, Tim O’Logblin was stationed as sentry at Government 
House. It was full moon at the time, ani the light upon the 

white warm mist that lay like an immense b'anket over the 
earth, shune weak and watery-like. It was not a very thick 
fog, and did not hide objects at the distance of a hundred 
yards, but only revealed them to make them look latger than 
they really were. I was in the guard-room smoking my pipe, 
comfortably as I am now (either a pipe or a cigar, it’s all the 
same to Sergeant Monaghan, if the baccy’s good}, when who 
should walk in but Tim O’Logblin, with a face of such wild, 
blank, dismal terror, as I never saw before or since on a 
human being. It was fully an hour befos€ his time to be 
Telieved of duty, and in leaving his post he’ had committed a 
very serious offence. I ordered him b: to his post, but 
sat down by the fire, and doggedly refused to stir. 
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“*What’s the matter with you, Tim? said I. ‘ Are you 
unwell? And why did you come off duty? And it’s I my- 


ig ha | self that'll have to report you.’ 
trembled, his head swum, as, going in by the back entrance, 


“we 


You may report—you must re 
back again, thouzh I be shot for it. 

“* Him ?—and who is him? 

“*Him! Why Captain Percival. He came close up to 
me,and pointed to a man in the butial-ground digging a 
grave next to his own.’ 

“ The captain had died about a month previously, and Tim, 
who was very much attached to him—and indeed everybody 
in the regiment was—had grieved very much about his Geath. 
He had acted as the captain’s servant, and had received 
many favors at his hand, and poor Tim was a grateful 
crater. 

“*Tvs all nonsense, Tira, said I. ‘Go back to your post, 
one in reporting you, I'll make the best case out that I can 
or you.’ : 

“* Never!’ said Tim, ‘ if I be shot for it.’ 

“ As chance and luck would have it, the doctor happened 

to drop in at this moment, and learning the circumstances 

that had in@uced Tim to leave his post, questioned him fully 

on the subject. But he felt Tim’s pulse first, and there came 

over his face an expression that I noticed, but that Tim did 

not, which said very plainly to me that he did not like the 

beat of it. Tim was confident that he had seen Captain Per- 
cival, and that the captain pointed out the grave which a 
man was digging alongside of his own, and had distinctly 

told him that he was to be buried there as soon as the grave 
was quite ready. 

“*And you saw the man digging the grave?’ asked the 
doctor. 

“* Distinctly,’ replied Tim; ‘and you can see him too, if 
you go immediately.’ 

“*Do you go, sergeant, ssid the doctor to me, ‘and I'll sit 
with O’Loghlin till your return. I think you had better de- 
tail another sentry in his place. Is there any brandy to be 
got? But stay; it does not matter. I havea flask. And 
O’Loghlin, my man, i must take a pull at it; it is medi- 
cine, you know, and [ order it! 

“Tim was taking a pull at the flask as I went out. I 
thought it possible enough that the grave-digger might be at 
work, but I did not know what t» say about the captain, ex- 
cept to think, perhaps, that Tim had been dreaming, and 
fancied he saw things that had no existence. I got into the 
burial-ground without difficulty—the gate was not fastened 
—and went straight to the grave of Captain Percival. There 
stood the gravestone, sure enough, with the captain’s name, 
age, and date of death upon it, and a short story besides, 
setting forth what a good and brave fellow he was, which 
was all as true as gospel. But there was no grave-digger 
there, nor no open grave, as Tim had fancied. I went back, 
and found Tim and the doctor together, Tim not looking 
quite so wild and white as before, but bad and ill, all the 
same, 

“* Well?’ inquired the doctor. 

“*Well! I replied. ‘There’s nothing to be seen. It’s 
just as I thought. Poor Tim's fancy has cheated him, and 
it’s my opinion the poor boy is not well at all. An’ whatam 
I to do about reporting him ?” 

“* You must report him, of course,’ said the doctor; “ but 
I don’t think much harm will come to him out of that. 
O'Loghlir, you must go into hospital for a day or two, and I 
will give you some stuff that will bring you out again right 
as a trivet, and you will see no more ghosts.’ 

“Tim shook his head, and was taken quietly to the 
lospital, and put to bed. The brandy had done him good; 
whether it was all brandy, or whether there wasn’t a drop of 
sleeping stuff in it, I can’t say, but it’s very likely there was, 
for the doctor told me the ‘onger he slept in reason the better 
it would be for him. And Tim had a long sleep, but not a 
very quiet one, for all that same, and tossed about for the 
matter of a dozen hours or so. But he never got out of bed 
again. When I saw him at noon the next day he was wide 
awake, and very feverish and excitavle. 

“* How are you, Tim, my poor fellow?’ said I, taking his: 
hand, which was very hot and moist. 

“«Pve seen him again,’ he replied. ‘I see him now. He 
is sitting at the foot of the bed, and pointing to the grave- 
yard. I know what he means.’ 

“ «Tim, it’s crazy that ye are,’ said I. 

“ He shook his head mournfully. ‘ Monaghan,’ he sighed, 
rather than said, ‘ ye’ve been a kind friend to me. Give that 
to the little girl in Ireland—you know.’ And he drew a 
photographic portrait of himself from under his pillow, tied 
round with a blue ribbon, from which depended a crooked 
sixpence with a hole in it. ‘Ina few days ye'll be laying me 
in the ground alongside of the captain. Do ye see him now ? 
he is leaving the room, smiling upon me, and still pointing to 
the graveyard. Iam no longer afraid of him. He means me 
no harm, and it is no blame to him if he is sent to tell me to 
get ready.’ 

“*Tim, you are cheating yourself. What you're telling me 
is alla waking drame. I can see no ghost.’ 

“* OF course you can’t,’ said Tim, ‘ the spirits never appears 
to two persoas at once. But Patrick Monaghan, he added, 
‘let us talk no more on the subject, but send F ther Riley to 
me, that [ may unburden me sow}, and die in peace.’ 

“It would have been cruel in me to have argued the 
matter with the poor afflicted creature, and him such a friend 
of my own too, so [left him to go in search of the doctor 
first, and of Father Riley afterwards. They oth came. 
What passed between Tim and the holy father, of course I 
never knew ; but the doctor told me distinctly that Tim was 
in a very bad way. The stomach was wrong, the nerves 
were wrong, the brain was wrong; in fact, he was wrong 
altogether, and had a fever which the doctor called by a very 
grand and high-sounding name, which I did not hear very 
plainly, and which if I did I am unable to remenber. Tim 
survived three days after this, sleeping and dozing, and talk- 
ing in his sleep, ard every now and then saying, amid words 
which I could not well put together into any meaning, ‘I am 
coming, 1am coming.’ Just before he died, he grew more 
collected, and made me promise that he should be buried in 
the grave that had been dug for him by the side of the 
captain. I knew that no such grave had been dug as he said, 
and that it was all a delusion; but what was the use of 
arguing with a dying man? SolI promised of course, by m 
honor and by my sow], to do all I could to have his last wis 
gratified. The doctor promised also, and so did Father 
Riley, and I think poor Tim died happy. His last words 
were something about the ribbon and the crooked sixpence, 
and the captain, the very last syllable being ‘I come.’ 

“We buried the poor lad in the place assigned by himself, 
and I was so affected altogether by the sadness of the thing, 
that I could bave persuaded myself, in fact I did persuade 
myself, that I saw Captain Percival in undress, or fatigue 


rt; but I will not go 
have seen him.’ 





uniform, just as he had appeared to poor Tim walking past 
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the sentry-box before the door of Government House, ani 
stopping every now and then to point at the grave; and the 
more I closed = eyes to avoid seeing him, the more perma- 
nently and clearly he stood before me.” 

og ane are you in any doubt on the subject now?” I 
inquired. 

“And indeed I am,” replied the sergeant, shaking the 
ashes from his cigar with the tip of his little finger. “ Tim 
must have seen the ghost, and must have believed in him, 
and if I only saw it after Tim’s death, it is but another proof 
of what almost everybody knows, that two people never saw 
the same ghost at the same time. And ghost or no ghost, it 
is quite clear that Tim died of him, and might have been 
alive at this moment but for the ghost’s extraordinary 
behavior. But it’s one of the questions that all the talk in 
the world can’t settle.” , 

“Do you think Tim would have seen the ghost of Captain 
Percival, or anybody else, if jae had been sound in wind and 
limb, if he had been a strong hearty man with a good appe- 
tite, and an undisordered stomach ?” 

“Can't say,” replied the sergeant, taking a sip of his 
liquor. “ The doctor thought not; but doctors don't khow 
everything; and if there were no ghosts, why, I should like 
to ask, should the spirit of Samuel appear to Saul, and 
answer his questions ?” 

“ Well, sergeant,” said I, “ if you are going to the Bible for 
arguments, I siall shut up. Finish your glass, my man, and 
let us say good-night.” 

He finished his glass, he said good-night, and walked away 
with the air of a man who thought he had had the best of 
the argument. 


MY LADY’S RING. 


“Dreams is more than dreams, mem,” said Charles, the 
footman, in a deep, significant tone. 

Charles was admitted to the room of which Mrs, Scarlet 
was the presiding goddess, on account of his “ hexcellent 
heducation.” He had been known to have attended several 
scientific meetings, and “ Charles says” decided many vexed 
«ee on historical and scientific subjects in the servants’ 
hall. 

“ And, talking of dreams,” continued Charles, “I wish 
somebody would dream where to find missis’s ring.” 

The house in Grosvenor-street, where the centy of servants 
were hav ng supper, was owned by a pretty old lady, rich 
and unmarried, courtly, of old-fashioned ways, who called 
her housekeeper “ Skiarlet,” and her chariot a “ charyot.” 

The usually quiet and +. household had been sadly 
“upset,” as they remarked, by the loss, within the last few 
days, of a diamond ring of great value, left by the old lady, 
as she petfectly remembered, on her dressing-table one Fri- 
day night. 

here was excitement an@ distress among the Grosvenor- 
street household The cook had been seen weighing several 
carrots, the supposed weight of the lost jewel. She was 
hesitating as to the precise nuinber of “ several’—four 
appearing too many, and three scarcely up to the mark, when 
Charles approaching her with an ironical smile, informed ber 
that, “ Although the word was the same in hevery respect, 
still the joucteny carrots do not belong in hany way to the 
kingdom of vegitables. Heverything being divided into 
kingdoms—diamonds too.” 

Charles was in livery, and did not therefore enlarge upon 
the subject as he might under other circumstances. The 
cook flung her bunch of carrots into a corner, and prepaed 
a herself to other branches of the “ kingdom of vegi-+ 
tables.” 

I was then waiting-maid of the dear old lady, whom I truly 
loved. I was a lonely creature, too, in those dreary days; 
but the comforts of the housekeeper’s room were luxuries to 
one who, like myself, had passed her youth in a vain endea- 
vor to aid her parents to work their weary way to indepen- 
dence in the bush. I was in Grosvenor-street for a purpose, 
and sat amongst the servants silent and sad. To chronicle 
the orations of Charles was my great and only amusement. 
Why I endured those three most weary years peor even 
new explain. I could not have remained a day, had it not 
been for the love I bore my mistress. 

We were asmall but “select” party of four in the house- 
keeper’s room, Scarlet, the housekeeper, Scarlet the butler 
(husband and wife), Charles, and myself. Scarlet, the butler, 
was enormously fat. I think I never saw so large a head 
and neck. He looked quite imposing behind my lady’s chair 
at dinner, but when he threw open wide the drawing-room 
doors to announce a visitor whom he thought it worth his 
while to introduce himself, then he was sublime. He was 
entirely honest. The pride and pleasure of his life was to 
protect the wealth of gold and silver plate intrusted to his 
care. He polished it, respected it, and loved it. It was 
delightful to see him lifting a valuable soup tureen with 
parental tenderness from its bed of pink cotton. Nature had 
denied him children, so he adopted my lady’s dish-covers, 

He rarely spoke; but the day in question, over his cake 
and wine, he became animated; he, too, was under the 
influence of the painful state of things, and letting his enor- 
mous hand fall heavily upon the table, and turning his honest 
face towards us, said, “ If I had stolen my lady’s ring, I would 
go hang myself!” 

“You would save the hangman a great deal of trouble,” 
sharply answered his helpmate, indicating with her finger Lis 
enormous throat. 

The poor man was startled and astonished; in all the 
years of their married life his wife had never thus addressed 
him. She was not loving, but she was never cross, and they 
had sailed silently but peacefully many years together, on a 
most untroubled sea. At last he withdrew his eyes from her, 
and spoke no more. Charles, who had sought in vain ao 
answering look from me, continued the conversation. 

“’Aving our boxes searched is what hevery one would 
wish ; but it’s the most onsatisfactory thing a policeman does, 

Whats to prevent my taking the ring out of my box, and 
banging it in a bag up the kitchen chimney? Look at Mrs, 
Scarlet. Holdup, mim, hold up,” said Charles, vainly trying 
to prevent her slipping down stiff and straight upon the fluor, 
White as death: not dead though, for she shook Iike a leaf 
We carried her to bed, and after some time left her recover- 
ing and sleepy, Scarlet, her husband, forgetting the recent 
insult, purring around her, as it were, and soothing her 10 
rest. Poor old soul! The loss of the diamond ring and the 
consequent upset had been, we said, too much for her. 

The season was over, my lady closed her house in Grosve- 
nor-street, and started for her place in Cornwall, taking 
Scarlet, as usual, in the carriage with her. 

The weather was intensely hot, and my lady travelled at 
night, taking pillows and comforts, intending to sleep and be 
happy. Scarlet resolutely refused to tuck herself up, pre- 
ferring tosit bolt upright to keep herself awake, a vain 





endeavor, She sank gradually but surely into a remote 
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‘ortably doubled up, but fast asleep. My lady 

a waiching Mrs. Skiarlet with mtch amttsement, 

: enly a look of horror crept over the sleeper’s placid 

F e screamed aloud, “The purse, the old leather 

! Ltook it ott of the chimney. Ok} my Lordt my 

! save a poor old woman! The devils are after me 

” Scarlet sat upright, her eyes open, staring wildly 

wer aida in sleep , she seized my lddy’s arm, and shook it. 
, here, 5 jihe old leather purse—the diamond ring— 







> was brave as alion. She knew the old leather 
, Scarlet had carried about her for years. In an 
nderstood the situation, and with her bright 
ittering like steel, she stood over the sleeping 
» hissin out, in an agitated whisper, “ You old serpent, 
‘me the purse.’ ; 
the sleeping woman drew it out, and, with the same 
r-sirickén eyes, gave it to my lady, who calmly took the 
‘ring from its depths and placed it once more upon 


It the womiaii sleep till the train was drawing up 
wthen shé woke her, waving her hand with the 
° Weadire batons the tace of the miserable woman, 
‘fit upon the floor. : 
was gone when Scarlet recovered consciousness, 
ver. met, again. My lady left her to her misery 
ar despa “bat took no fu et vege to punleh. Another 
) per reigns in her stead. My lady refused to receive 

ion of her faithfal butler, who brought it, with 

te mé, atid with a list of the plate. Atter a severe 
ness he returned to his old mistress, and I have heird that 

the dishonest Scarlet derives the bread she eats from the 
mistress,she had robbed 7 

Charles is fixéd in his guitiel opinion that “dreams is 

= thad dreajms, mem.” He is now hall-porter at the 

ik Museum, a post after his own heart. He may fre- 
Derw be seen, and heard, escorting through the various 
Fear 






ta, little ps of his old friends, and explainin 
ee ly the “kingdom of vegitables.”—AUi ¢ 
nd. 


— 
THRICE MET. 
BY LEWIS HOUGH. 


Tae of the ball was at its highest; the plain old- 
clock, half-smothered with green leaves and flow- 
»whichiwas set in front of the gallery where the orchestra 
‘Was, perclied, pointed to six minutes to two; the air was 
warm with the odor of ium and Cape jessamine, distilled 
from many a crushed bouquet; a divine fury inspired the 
musicians, and the brilliant flood of harmony poured from 
them like q cascade, overflowing but not drowning an under- 
current of merry voices and gentle laughter. The pace of 
the-wiltzets quickened to a madness, and the scene was a 
: — or —— gee — 
spark] ; , disappeared, and reappeared, 

with the sombre figures and harder features of 

revellers. 


whs' twenty years and upwards, yet I can see it all 
while_I write as Aistinetly as if the scene were re-enacting 

fe pre if put into a witness-box I could swear that 
the that clock showed six minutes to two—not five, 
or seven; that the music was the Olga; that the wax from 
one of; the tapers in the chandelier on the right, ag you enter, 


was 

_f bad. travelled a thousand miles, I had risked important 
interestd to attend that Lall, and force the girl [ loved toa 
decided answer. I knew that she was a coquette, playing 
with-several hearts, and I bore her caprices for a while—not 
slong while, for I was terribly in earnest. Well,I succeeded 
in: learning my fate: I was to her what a scalp is tu the 
Indiam; a silver cup to an athlete—a trophy, a proof of 


more. 

 Avoh! ng its birthday fancies that it has gained a 
year at.a jump, and ought to feel older. Standing by the door, 
the. of the giddy whirl, I realised this infantile 
it reall but three hours and a half since I 
entered that room full of hope and eagerness ; uncertain in- 
deed, but hardly able to believe in the possibility of my fears 
being: well founded? Three hours and a half, and now I 

seemed to have passed into another state of existence. 
Picture to yourself a victim of the scaffold, in the days 
when. executions were ordinary public fetes, looking round 
upon the holiday crowd, failing to meet one glance of sym- 
peaays how cokily the indiflerence, the merriment, must have 
to his heart! It was with some such feeling that I 
my eyes for the last time upon the dancers, and saw 
her.. Her tiny land was on her partner’s shoulder; she 
leoked,.up in his txce with that expression I knew so well, 
half shy, half melting. The man I had never seen before; 
he was tall, poets, handsome, very pale, and the wax-like 
whiteness of bis skin was the more remarkable from the 
contrast of his-hair, which was black as the wing of a raven, 
anili parted in the centre, like a girl’s—an unusual custom at 
thas.time, though it has become common enough since— 
wring the upper part of his face an effeminate appearance, 
however, was counteracted by the great firmness and 

decision of his mouth and lower jaw. 
The next moment they stopped ; she was hidden by the 
enowd;. he towered above it, and turning his head in my 
our eyes met. 

T had never been superstitious; mesmeric influences, the 
power of magnetism to draw sentient beings together, such 
were cobwebs of the brain for me; yet this man’s 
seemed to ws my very soul. We had never 
met, yet I felt as if he knew me; knew me as one mortal can 
never know another; knew me as I knew myself. A sort of 
nation came over me; I could not have withdrawn my 
gaze from his by any effort of will—at least that is my belief 
or Or it was not tested. I suppose he only held 


, fixed for a couple of seconds, and looked away. 
Thea urn, and assed ext into the night. 
back to my ordinary life, and did my work in the 
‘ with an eagerness which ensured success, fighting the 
my. heart the while, and fighting it well. For no 
ered May secret; my most intimate friends never 
me to be the sentimental fool they would have 
me, if they had known that I had staked my hopes 
in. this life on the love-of a jilt, and lost the 
do net mean to say that I was miserable; I found 
P work, pleasure in making money, pleasure in 
in a good dinner, in wine, in field sports. But 
M.wesithe ne of - old i not a young one. I lived 
ment, no » nO aim, no hope, no love, 

ym ale +e i selfish. ‘ A 
, hienever I was ill, or weary, or depressed, the face of 
ohanan with the piercing eyes come before me with terrible 
I thought of as a wraith; a something 





black, came and peered at me through his spectacles. 


connected with my fate as banshees are supposed to be with 
that of certain families; a something that | should see again 
at any great crisis of my life. ‘ 

Years passed away, and another misfortune befell me—one 
that you will own to be real, however much you may smile 
at a sentimental sorrow. Hard work and, I fear I must con- 
fess, a too free use of stimulants, undermined a naturally 
strong constitution, and I was attacked by that subtle, drug- 
defying, agonizing disease, neuralgia. There was a pbysi- 
cian who was esteemed clever at the complaint, and had at 
any rate written books about it, residing at Clifton, near 
Bristol, and I went there to consult him. On the second 
evening after my arrival, a violent paroxysm drove me out 
of the hotel to wander over the downs, where I could be 
alone, unwatched, free to give vent to those contortions, 

estures, and ejaculations of pain which had to be repressed 
fore others. I found relief besides in rapid motion, and 
fatigue, though the doctor said that too mich of it did me 
harra afterwards, stilled my nerves for the time. Hither and 
thither I walked at random; I had only been on those dowus 
once or twice before, anc. by day, whereas now all the light 
I had was that of a waning moon. What mattered the 
direction of my footsteps, so long as I walked my sufferings 
to numbness, and wearied out my busy brain? 

The paroxysm of acute pain ceased, as usua!, as suddenly 
as it had come, leaving behind it merely a tenderness of the 
nerves about the part attacked. I found myself on a road at 
the farther end of the downs, panting for breath, bathed in 

etspiration, sinking with fatigue. There was a lamp close 
by. and by its light I looked at my watch. It was past 
twelve, and I had been walking for more than three hours. 
While I was hesitating which way to return to Clifton, I 
heard footsteps approaching, and resolved to let whoever it 
might be’ pass and then follow him, and for thet purpose I 
drew back more into the shade. The man came on, and as he 
passed under the lamp he turned his head towards me, and I 
cannot describe the thrill which ran through my veins as I 
recognised him, the being or vision that had aflected me so 
Ss . years before, as I left that ball-room—that had 

aunted my dreams so often since. 

He left the road and struck across the downs; I followed 
him like one walking in his sleep. A light mist had arisen, 
and the moon was sinking, but I could make out his form 
some thirty yards ahead, and that distance I preserved. Ina 
sliort time, twenty minutes perhaps, a road came in sight, 
ani presently the figure seemed to reach it, and disappear, a 
phenomenon not necessarily supernatural, as I perceived on 
coming to the place, for the fog hung much more thickly 
just there. If it was the road I thought it must be, I had 
only to strike it and turn to the left, and I should be at my 
hotel in a quarter of an hour. The moon dipped into clouds; 
the night became suddenly obscure, s» remembering through 
my dreamy confusion that the road was gererally somewhat 
below the level of the downs, I felt with a stick I carried 
before stepping on to it. ~ instinct was right; there was a 
drop. I looked carefully about for a place to get down the 
bank, only a few feet as I thought, when suddenly, whether 
my eyes grew accustomed to the light, or the moon shone out 

in—I know not what disclosed it—{ found that what I 
had taken for the road was'a dense mass of vapor filling the 
channel of the Avon, and I was on the brink of the steepest 
precipice of St. Vincent’s Rocks. Had I steppecé I should 
—_ been dashed to pieces on the road hundreds of feet 

jow. 

The alarm pe. I had no difficulty in reaching home, where 
I flung myself on the bed without undressing, and sank into 
the deep sleep of exhaustion. Fear for the safety ot the man 
who preceded me, and disappeared in the fog on the brink of 
that chasm, never occurred to me at the time; for then, more 
than on the first occasion, I took the figure for some “ unreal 
mockery,” too probably the creation of a diseased brain. 

But in the morping, when I had recovered my sober reason, 
I remembered that I had heard his footsteps before I saw 
him, and felt some anxiety lest a fellow-creature should have 
gone to so horrible a death before my eyes. But I was 
speedily reassured on that point; no accident had happened ; 
no mangled body had been found in the quarries or on the 
road below. 

The physician I had come to consult was very sanguine 
about my case. The attack was distinctly attributable to 
certain causes, aud with their removal, he was convinced, a 
cure would follow. He put me on a plain and wholesome 
diet, interdicted any long-continued sedentary employment, 
and strongly recommended a sea voyage. Fortunately, I was 
able to follow his directions, for my cizcumstances were easy, 
and what did a man, who never intended to marry, want with 
wealth ? As soon, then, as I could settle my affairs, I took a 
passage for New Zealand, and before the voyage was half 
over the neuralgia left me. 

This trip gave mo a taste for travelling, and there are few 
parts of the habitable globe which I have not visited—not, I 
hope, without some profit both to myself and others. For 
the events of that night, when I wandered about Clifton 
Downs, made a great impression upon me. 

Seven years later I was again prostrated by illness, but of 
another kind. I do not recommend the ordinary tourist, 
whose holiday-time is limited, to travel from Rotterdam to 
Cologne by the Rhine; but I had reasons for taking that 
route—reasons which also caused me to stay a couple of 
days at Dusseldorf. On the second evening a headache and 
feeling of nausea, which had been annoying me for a week 
past, increased so much that I was unable to appear at the 
table Chote. However, I doctored myself, and went to bed 
early, expecting to be able to continue my journey on the 
following morning. But in the course of the night I became 
the prey of asort of nightmare; my limbs seemed to have 
swollen to an cnormous size, and, though free from pain, 
were full of an unutterable restlessness, from which no relief 
could be obtained by ckange of position, for I could not have 
stirred hand or foot had the house been on fire. The sensa- 
tion was as if all the blood in my body had been turned to 
lead. While thus helplessly motionless 1 became aware of 
a bright point of light in the extreme distance, which was 
rushing towards the centre of my brain with the velocity of 
lightning, and the approach of which caused me an agony of 


though I have no recollection of doing so, for people came 
into my room with lights, and hurried about whispering, and 


there memory ends. 
I had caught a smart fever, and lay either torpid or deli- 

rious for a fortnight. At the end of that time my senses re- | 
turned ; I felt very weak, very helpless, very indifferent as to | 
what happened so longas I was let alone. I believed myself | 
to be dying, and was not at all startled to see Ais face, the | 
face that I had seen in the ball-room en the night when love | 





| Clinton—bending over me. I had expected to see it a third) 


time, andalast. It was the same, only, strange to say, older | 
even as a real man’s would have been; not so much aged ag 
| my own, indeed ; the black hair, still parted in the middle, 
| seemed to have no grey in it, but_ there were lines about the! 
| eyes and mouth. To see him, I repeat, did not startle me, | 
but I could hardly believe my senses when he turned round 
to some one else in the room, and said in German— 
“ He is awake and conscious. Bring that cordial.” 

Then he added to me, in English— | 
“It is all right; you are among friends, and are getting | 
better. You must not talk much yet, but you may just inti- | 
mate if you wish me to send for any uneat home. No? well, 
there is no necessity. Now just drink this.” 

Islept, and awoke again; he was still there, and I knew 
then the absurdity of my superstitious whim, and that he 
was an ordinary mortal, only handsomer than the majority, 
and early given to parting his hair in the middle. Indeed, 
he soon told me his name, and how he came to te there. 
He was a doctor, out fora holiday, who, on arriving at the 
hotel at Dusseldorf, found a countryman very ill there, and 
an inexperienced German practitioner making a job of him, 
with every prospect of an experienced German carpenter 
having one too. So he took the case in hand, not consider. 
ing that professional etiquette applied to a foreign country. 
Besides, the fever was a very curious and interesting one, 
and he was not going to miss the opportunity of watching it 
for a trifling scruple ; the last reason being, | expect,a generous 
afterthought, to lessen my sense of obligation. 

One of the first questions I asked him, on being able to 
converse freely, must have made him suspect my head to be 
rather queer still. 

“ How was it,” said I, “ that you were not killed when you 
went over St. Vincent’s Rocks, at Clifton ?” 

He could not help looking surprised, but after thinking a 
moment, he said— 

“ By-the-by, I did stay with a patient, years and years ago, 
at the Hot Wells, and I remember that I used to take 
short cut down the rocks.” 

“T should not have thought it possible!” I exclaimed, 
and told him how I had lost my way one night, and fol: 
lowed him to the brink of a precipice. 

“ Ah!” said he, “I remember. I had been out to din- 
ner at Westbury, and was in a hurry to get home, else it 
was nasty ground to go over at night. Where you came 
upon the edge it is precipitous,but a little to the left,by the side 
of that buttress where a suspension bridge—now, I believe, 
actually in existence—was contemplated, it was quite feasi- 
ble for a good climber to go up or down. I do not think 
I was aware that any one was following me though. By- 
the-by, what a memory for faces you must have !” 

“ 1] think I saw you once before,’ said I, and mentioned 
the place and date of the ball. 

“T certainly was surgeon in the ——th Hussars, whici 
was quartered there about that time,” he said, “and no 
doubt you did see me, for I went to innumerable hops 
But I cannot recall any one in particular.” 

Thus the dread mystery of half my life melted into the 
purest commonplace, as mysteries do when the light i: 
turned on them. An unlikely coincidence and a heated u: 
morbid imagination make up others besides mine.— Cassell’. 

——_2——— 
THE TRUE STORY OF JUGGERNAUT. 

For two thousand years, Orissa has been the Holy Land ¢! 
the Hindus; and its Sanscrit name, Utkaladesa—literally 
“The glorious country’—has crystallised the devotional 
regard of forty generations. From end to end, it is one vast 
region of pilgrimage. One of its sages, held by Hindus t 
be inspired, says of the glorious country : “ Its happy inhabi- 
tants live secure of a reception into the world of spirits; ané 
even those who visit it, and bathe in its sacred rivers, obtair 
remission of their sins, though they may weigh like mou 
tains. Who shall adequately descride its sacred streams, its 
temples, its holy places, its fragrant flowers, and exquisitd 
fruits? But what need for enlarging on the praises of 4 
realm in which the gods themselves love to dwell?’ Mr. 
Hunter has given a reply, perfectly satisfactory to the Eure- 
pean world, to these questions, (“ Orrissa.” Py W. W 
Hunter. London: Smith, Elder, and Co.) and he has dissi 
pated the fables which had previously obtained geneeal 
belief concerning the great idol which we called “ out of his 
name,” it seems, Juggernaut. Probably no portion of the 
world presents so extraordinary a picture as the beautiful, 
luxuriant Indian province, full of wonder and enchantment 
to the native imagination, and in which even foreigners feel 
that they are treading on hallowed ground; while the 
villagers still tell how the image-breaking Musalmans retired 
abashed before the sanctity of Orissa. In every fiscal 
division in Orissa there is a community of cenobites, scarcely 
ja village is without its fertile abbey lands, and every ancient 
jfamily, without exception, has devoted its Lest acres to the 7 
|gods. The province is divided into four great regicns of 
pi'grimage, as follows: “ From the moment the pilgrim passes | 
the Baitaram river, on the high-road north-east of Cuttack | 
he treads on holy ground. Bebind him lies the secular’ 
world ; before him is the promised land which he regards 3 
a place of preparation for heaven. On the southern side of 
the river rises shrine after shrine to Siva, the All-destroyer. 
On its very banks he beholds the house of Yana, the king 
of the dead; and as he crosses over, the priest whispers into 
his ear the last text which is breathed over the dying Hindu 
jat the moment the spirit takes its flight: ‘In the dread gloom 
of Yama’s halls is the tepid Baitaram river.’ On leaving the 
stream, he enters Jajpur—literally, ‘ The city of sacrifice’— 
the headquarters of the region of pilgrimage, sacred to 
Parvati, the wife of the All-destroyer. To the south-east is 
the region of pilgrimage sacred to the sun, now scarcely 
visited, with its matchless ruins looking down in desolate 
beauty across the Bay of Bengal. To the south-west is the 
region of pilgrimage dedicated to Siva, with its city of tem 
| ples, which once clustered, according to native tradition, to 
|the number of seven thousand, around the sacred lake. 
| Beyond this, nearly due south, is the region of pilgrimage 
|befoved of Vishnu, known to every hamlet throughout! 























horror. I suppose that I must have cried out for help,| India, and to every civilised nation on earth, as the abode o! 


Jagannath, the Lord of the World.” 
Jagannath is our old acquaintance Juggernaut, and thé 


after awhile an unmistakable German doctor, dressed in| title is one of the many under which Vishnu is known. The 
And | city of Puri, built upon the extreme south-eastern shore 0 


the province, protected on one side by the surf, and on thé 
other by swamps and inundations, concentrates within itsel! 
the devotion paid to the Lord of the World. Here is the 
national temple, whither the people flock to worship from 
every province of India. Here is the Gate of Heaven 
whither thousands of pilgrims flock to dic, lulled to theit 
last sleep by the roar of the eternal ocean. “ Twenty gener 


was cut out of my life—the face that had turned to me at | tions of Hindus,” says Mr. Elunter, “ have gone through lift 
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haunted with a perpetual yearning to visit this shrine. On 
its fever-stricken sandhills a nation’s adoring love has been 
lavished. They are Puri, ‘ thecity’ of its religious aspirations ; 
they are Purishottama, the dwelling of Vishnu, ‘the best of 
men,’ they are the symbolical Blue Mountain; they are the 
mystic navel of the earth.” A vernacular tract, sold to 
pilgrims at the door of the temple, declares that “evet Siva 
is unable to comprehend the glory of Puri; how feeble, then, 
the efforts of mortal men!” Lord Jagannath, who dwells in 
the awfully sacred temple, is simply a log, rudely fashioned 
into a sitting figure, with short stumps for arms, and he is 
essentially the god of the people. Hence his undying hold 
upon the Hindu race since he made his first historical appear- 
ance—heralded by the wildest legends, all founded upon the 
longing of the people to find Vishnu actually somewhere in 
the world—3818 a.p.—when the priests fled with the sacred 
image, and left an empty city to Red Arm and his buccaneers. 
For one hundred and fifty years, the Sacred Log remained 
buried in the western jungle3, till a pious prince «drove out 
the foreigners, and brought it back. Three times has it been 
buried in the Chilka Lake; and whether the invaders were 
pirates from the sea, or the devouring eavalry of Afghanistan, 
the first thing that the people saved was their god. Nor was 
Lord Jagannath, although hurried away helpless ina covered 
cart, unable to defend himself by spiritual arms. In 1558, 
the Musalman general tracked him to his hiding-place, and, 
digging him up, carried him off on an elephant to the 
Ganges. There he determined to make an end of the of 
Orissa, and threw him on a blazing pile of wood. In the 
same moment, the vaunting Musalman’s limbs dropped off, 
and he fell dead. A looker-on snatched the image unharmed 
from the fire, and cast it into the river. Holy Mother Ganges 
knew the god, and floated him safely down her stream, till a 
priest, who had followed Jagannath into exile, rescued him 
from the river, and, extracting the immortal part from his 
bosom, brought it safely back to Orissa. 

In the following passage, Mr. Hunter explains the ardent 
love and devotion with which Lord Jagannath is regarded : 
“ As long as his towers rise upon the Puri sands, so long will 
there be in India a perpetual and visible protest of the 
equality of man before God. His apostles penetrate, to every 
hamlet of Hindustan, preaching the sacrament of the Hol 
Food. The poor outcast learns that there is a city on the far 
eastern shore in which high and low eat together. In his 
own village, if he accidentally touches the clothes of a man 
of good caste, he has committed a crime, and his outraged 
superior has to wash away the pollution before he can par- 
take of food, or approach his god. In some parts of the 
country, the lowest castes are not permitted to build within 
the towns, and their miserable hovels cluster amid heaps of 
broken potsherds and dunghills on the outskirts. Through- 
out the southern part of the continent, it used to be a law 
that no man of these degraded castes might enter a village 
before nine in the morning, or after four in the evening, lest 
the slanting rays of the sun should cast his shadow across 
the path of a Brahman. But, in the presence of the Lord 
of the World, ne and peasant are equal. The rice that 
has once been placed before the god can never cease to be 
pure, or lose its reflected sanctity. The lowest may demand 
it from, or give it to the highest. Its sanctity overleaps all 
barriers, not only of caste, but of race and hostile faith; and 
I have seen a Puri priest put to the test of receiving the food 
from a Christian’s hand.” 

J nath receives all men, and accepts every kind of 
worship. Every form of Indian belief, every Indian concep- 
tion of the deity, find their place in his temple, from the 
fetichism and bloody rites of the aboriginal races, to the mild 
flower-worship of the Vedas, and every comproniire between 
the two, together with the lofty spiritualities uf the great 
Indian reformers. He is Vishnu, under whatever form and 
by whatever title men call upon ‘his name. The other mem- 
bers of the Indian trinity are also represented in his temple, 
and the disciple of every Indian sect can find his beloved 
rites, and some form of his chosen deity, within the sacred 





recincts. 

The wealth of the temple is very great, but it is difficult to 
form a correct estimate of Lord Jagannath’s income. Mr. 
Hunter gives us thirty-one thousand a year, from fixed 
sources, but this sum represents only a fraction of the whole. 
Not ‘a day passes without long trains of footsore travellers 
arriving at the shrine. At the Car Festival, food is cooked 
in the temple kitchen for ninety thousand devotees; at 
another festival, for seventy thousand; and on the morning 
of one of their full moons, forty thousand pilgrims wash away 
their sins in the surf. The number that daily flocks in and 
out of the holy city never falls short of fifty thousand a year, 
and sometimes amounts to three hundred thousand. This is 
the computation of a native gentleman who had spent his 
life on the spot. “ No one,” says our author, “ comes empty- 
handed. The richer pilgrims heap gold, and silver, and 
jewels at the fect of the god, or spread before him charters 
and title-deeds conveying rich lands in distant provinces. 
Every one, from the richest to the poorest, gives beyond his 
ability ; and many cripale their fortunes for the rest of their 
lives in a frenzy of liberality. Thousands die on the way 
back, from not having kept enough to support them on the 
journey. But even when the unhappy pilgrim ‘has given his 
last rupee, the priests do not suffer him to depart; some 
shrine still remains to be visited, some ceremony to be 
witnessed, or some blessing to be obtained. The devotee, in 
a fever of — lest any of the objects of his pilgri 

should remain unaccomplished, gives a bond to be paid 
on his return home. An engagement of this kind is so 
inviolable, that the priests do not even think it needful to 
take it upon stamped paper. The poor pilgrim probably 
never reaches his native country; but the next time a pilgrim- 
hunter visits the dead man’s village, he produces the bond, 
and it is paid without cavil.’ Mr. Hunter believes the actual 
income of Jagannath to be sixty-eight thousand pounds per 
annum. There are six thousand male adults, priests, warders, 
and guides in the immediate service of the temple, and at 
least twenty thousand men, women, and children live by it, 
directly or indirectly. Within the inclosure are one hundred 
and twenty temples; but the great pagoda is dedicated to 
Jagannath. Its conical tower rises like an elaborately carved 
sugar-loaf, one hundred and ninety-two feet high, black with 
time, and surmounted by the mystic wheel and flag of 
Vishnu, The pagoda consists of four chambers: the Hall of 
Offerings, where the bulk of the oblations are made; the 
Pillared Hall, for the musicians and dancing-girls ; the Hall 
of Audience, in which the pilgrims assemble to gaze upon 
the god; and the Sanctuary, where sits Jagannath with his 
brother and sister, in jewelled state.. The images are rude 
logs, ‘coarsely fashioned into the form of the human bust 
from the waist up.- The idols are bathed; dressed, and fed 
every day. The sanctuary is cleared four times for their 
meals, which are enlivened by the airy gyrations, of dancing: 
girls in the Pillared Hall. The offerings are bloodless. No 


y |laughter by the crowd. And so the dense mass struggles 
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animal dies to do honor to the Lord of the World. Indeed, | stantial grievances perhaps against a careless landlord. It is 


the spilling of blood would pollute the whole edifice ; and) quite possible, for example, that there ma 
yet, so deeply rooted is the principle of compromise in this| rabbits in the vicinity ofa farm. We have 


be too many 
efore expressed 


great national temple, that the sacred inclosure also contains | our opinion that these concessions and arrangements should 


ashrine to Binsala, the “ stainless” queen of the All-destroyer, 
who is every year adored with midnight rites and bloody 
sacrifices. 

Of the twenty-four high feasts which enliven the religious 
ear, the Car Festival is the greatest; Mr. Hunter thinks it 
$8 more ancient than the temple itself, and that the cere- 
monial, exactly resembling that of the procession of the 
Sacred Tooth, bears the impress of the ancient Buddhistic 
faith. This festival has been entirely misunderstood in 
Europe. It is not in any way cruel or blood-thirsty, and it 
has no connection with sclf-immolation, though it is true that 
some persons were killed formerly at the annual recurrences 
of the festival, and that ten thousand peasants aunually 
sacrifice their lives to a pilgrimage to Jagahnath, which is one 
of the most frightful undertakings possible to humanity, and 
whose results, in pestilence, spreading far and wide, raake 
themselves felt, in the inroads of cholera, among ourselves. 
The accounts, and the pictures of the Car Festival, familiar 
to us in former days, are quite imaginary, Here is the 
certainly absurd, but comparative harmless truth. 

_“ For weeks before the Car Festival, pilgrims came trip- 
ping into Puri by thousands every day. The whole district 
is ina ferment. By the time the great car had risen to the 
orthodox height of forty-five feet, the temple cooks make 
their calculations for feeding ninety thousand mouths. The 
vast edifice is supported on sixteen wheels of seven feet dia- 
meter, and is thirty-five feet square. The brother aud sister 


the sacred images are at length brought forth and placed 
upon their chariots, thousands fall on their knees, and bow 
their foreheads in the dust. The vast multitude shouts with 
one throat, and, surging backward and forward, drags the 
wheeled edifice down the broad street towards the country- 
house of Lord Jagannath. Music strikes up before and be- 
hind, drums beat, cymbals clash, the priests harangue from 
the cars, or shout a sort of medley enlivened with broad allu- 
sions and coarse gestures, which are received with roars of 


forward by convulsive jerks, tugging, sweating, shouting, 
jumping, singing, praying, and swearing. The distance from 
the temple to the country-house is less than a mile, but the 
wheels sink deep into the sand, and the journey takes seve- 
ral days. After hours of severe toil and wild excitement in 
the July tropical sun, a reaction necessarily follows. The 
zeal of the pilgrims flags before the garden-house is reached ; 
and the cars, deserted by the devotees, aré dragged along by 
the professional pullers with deep-drawn grunts and groans. 
These men, four thousand two hundred in number, are pea- 
sants from the neighboring fiscal divisions, who generally 
manage to live at free quarters in Puri during the festival. 
Once arrived at the country-house, the enthusiasm subsides. 
The pilgrims drop exhausted upon the burning sand of the 
sacred street, or block up the lanes with their prostrate 
bodies. When they have slept off their excitement, they rise 
refreshed, and ready for another of the strong religious stimu- 
lants of the season. Lord Jagannath is left to get back to 
his temple as best he can; and, but for the professional car- 
pullers, would infallibly stick at his country-house. In a 
closely packed throng of a hundred thousand meu and wo- 
men, many of them unaccustomed to exposure 
and hard labor, and all of them tugging and straining to the 
uttermost, under a blazing tropical sun, deaths must occa- 
sionally occur. There have doubtless been instances of pil- 
grims throwing themselves under the wheels in a frenzy of 
religious excitement. But ‘such instances were always rare, 
and are now unknown. At one time, several unhappy peo- 
ple were killed or injured every year, but they were almost 
invariably cases of accidental trampling. The few suicides 
that did occur were for the most part cases of diseased and 
miserable objects, who took this means to put themselves out 
of pain. The official returns now place this beyond doubt. 
Indeed, nothing could be more opposed to the spirit of Vish- 
nu-worship than self-immolation. Accidental death within 
the temple renders the whole place unclean, The ritual sud- 
denly stops, and the polluted offerings are hurried away from 
the sight of the offended god. Chaitanga, the apostle of 
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Jaganuath, preached that the destruction of the least of 
Gou’s creatures was a sin against the Creator. Self-immola- 
tion he would have regarded with horror. The copious reli- 
gious literature of his sect frequently describes the (ar 
Festival, but makes no mention of self-sacrifice, nor does it 
contain any passage that could be twisted into a sanction 
for it.” 

It is pleasant to be instructed in the truth about this won- 
derful custom, concerning which all the western world for so 
long a time believed horrors far exceeding the reality, more 
especially as there is no probability that the British govern- 
ment will ever be able to suppress the death-dealing pilgrim- 
age to Puri —Chambers’s. 

SS 


THE WHOLESOME INFLUENCES OF SPORT. 


Supposing every theatre and place of amusement were 
ordered to be shut up in London to-morrow, and that no one 
was allowed to keep horses for mere recreation, we should in 
such an event discover a parallel condition to the state of 
things involved in the country by the abolition of field sports. 
Indeed, we could far easier surrender our carriages and riding 
horses, our theatres and our concert halls, than we could those 
glorious sporting institutions which have tended so directly to 
benefit the physical constitution of our race. And yet, thongh 
we hear much of the cruelty and callousness associated in the 
minds of anti-game law people with hunting or shooting, we 
never discover those ‘‘unco guid” partisans directing their 
missionary efforts upon provinces in which homilies for the 
wicked are pressingly required; snd we never, as we hinted 
in the opening of this paper, find them looking at both sides 
of the shield in connection with the influences of sport. They 
will never grant or admit that any good can come of following 
the honnds or beating a covert; and this really is fatal to the 


pletely ignorant of country life. They know nothing about it 
save what they take in gobemouche simplicity from journals in 
which every landlord is represented as a mixture of Nero and 
Nimrod, persecuting bis tenants, lodging laborers in pigstyes, 
and exercising seignorial rights of a most equivocal dascrip- 
tion, closely resembling the privileges held and used by his 
ancestors in the middle ages. But the worst of it is that the 
constant circulation of this caricature is having an evil influ- 
ence on those who are acquainted with the incidents and 
circumstances of life beyond the smoke of towns. Some of 
our smailer farmers are inclined to give too much cred to 
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be arrived at by landlord and tenant on the subject. But such 
a matter could, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, be 
transacted as a friendly and amicable difference should be. 
The farmer should at any rate try what expostulation could 
effect, before proceeding to place himself in correspondence 
with democratic papers, and with editors constantly on the 
watch for examples of landlord tyranny and wickedness. We 
do not think, however, that the agitation. mongers will d 
in the end; they are now further off from any prospect of 
triumph than tkey were twelve months ago. But they are 
persevering, and we should be vigilant. It is not perhaps the 
worse for us that their special-pleading exeriions serve to 
demonstrate forcibiy, without direct reply, the weakness of 
their cause. 

It is to us a source of unmixed satisfaction to find that the 
Prince of Wales is thoroughly a sportsmaa. It is evident also 
that he prefers shooting to any other pastime of the field, and 
that he enjoys his work like a genuine enthusiast. It must be 
said for him, to those who object to the battue operations, that 
h's Royal Highness, as the guest of one nobleman or another, 
only complies with the programme of amusement laid down 
for him, but does not order it. That he is no mere fair- 
weather fowler is evident enough from the fact of his having 
faced by the coverts some of the worse sleet and slush days 
which we have been afflicted with during the past year. Thus 
‘he gave a good example to many feather-bed sybarites who 
atmosphere in the spring at Hurling- 
m. And we are quite sure that there is a sound and honor- 
able policy in the Prince attaching himself so earnestly and 
unaffectedly to one of our national sports. ‘hose who would 
have him from morning until night studying the kriegs-spiel 

mitrailleuse, do not quite understand the 
le monarch in this country. ‘The Mayor 

rout the other day when he said, at a 
banquet given to the Prince, that ‘the true cure for republi- 
can and other pernicious notions was that the Prince, accom- 
punied by the Princess, should make a tour of the principal 
towns of the United Kingdom; and this done, what with the 
plain, manly speech of the Prince, and the charming presence 
of the Princess, disaffection would wither up and disappear.” 
Without going to the length of believing with the Mayor of 
Derby that a spirit of mean and ignoble disaffection could be 

ut down completely by the simple process which his worshi 
ndicated, we are inclined to think that there is a substanti 
basis of truth in his remark, and we believe that the presence 
of the Prince at the numerous shootifig parties, and his 
thorough and keen enjoyment of the sport, contribute to sup- 
port the sentiment of personal loyalty which has been so 
frequently shocked or disturbed by creatures with spindled 
intellects who have drugged themselves with pestilent politics. 
And here again we claim for sport a wholesome, genial, and a 
What would be substituted for it if the 
game-abolitionists had their will of us, we find it difficult to 
We are sincerely impelled to think that England 
deprived of game—England affording no opportunity for in- 
dulgence in open-air pastimes—would not be a country worth 
living in, and that its entire social aspect would gradually 
become so altered, so harsh, repulsive, and uncomfortable, 
that it would lose all that it has of the picturesque and the 
romantic about it—all that it possesses of proud and venerable 
traditions—and resemble a settlement of doctrinaires residing 
upon allotments, with the number of their children regulated 
by statute, and their recreations confined to experiments with 
galvanic batteries and tentatives in vivisection.— Viel. 
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SPIRITUALISM. 


In the first place, if there is anything in spiritualism, noth- 
ing could be easier than to demonstrate its trath. Why do 
we believe, it is asked, in the revelations of the electric tele- 
Because we submit them to crucial experiments 
every day and every hour of the day, Why don’t we believe 
in the revelations of mediums ? Because they always evade a 
Take a simple case. President Lincoln's 
assassination was known throughout America within an hour 
or two after it had happened. Subsequent evidence of course 
confirmed the truth of the report. If a spiritualist had an- 
nounced the event in England before it had come to us by 
any ordinary means (the submarine telegraph was not then 
laid down) we should have been convinced instantaneously 
that spiritualists possessél some mysterious power. If, in 
fact, they possess the means of knowing what is happening at 
distant times and places, they can place the reality of their 
claims beyond all conceivable cavil. ‘They can prove their 
Bunt any one proof would be suffi- 
If a single revel.tion were made such as that of Lin- 
coln’s assassination, it would be enough. Why has no such 
proof ever been given? For the simple reason that the power 
All the alleged wonders of this kind depend 
upon what A said to B, and what B repeated to ©, and so on, 
If a single witness has lied or made a mistake, they are value- 
A man claims a power of communicating with disem- 
bodied spirits; if he has it, opportunities for demonstrating 
it in the most public manner are open to him every day and 
all day long; and yet it is never done. And for this reason 
we recommend ordinary inquirers to wait. If the alleged 
power exists, it will prove itself. If it does not, they had 


better not waste time in examining into it. Mr. Home, in- 
and a wonderful reply it is. The 
it seems, are capricious. It may be so, but a philoso- 


)» accept the simplest explanation consistent 
Perhaps, when a watch is missing from my 
ransferred to that of a notorious thief by no 
a spirit may have done the trick; but it is 
hat the thief managed to do it without my 
he satae argument applies to Mr. Home's spirits, 
So long as their caprice leads them always to shrink trom a 
crucial test, it is simpler to assume that they don’t exist. 
Give us a phenomenon otherwise insoluble, and we will accept 
| planation ; but so long as you give nothing which may 
ained by assuming a certain quantity of roguery, 
it may be, morbid action of the brain, we shall 


e the existence of spirits. The 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Saturday Matinee, “ The Cataract of the Ganges.” 














BOOTH’S THEATRE. — EVERY EVENING, MR. 
Florence, in “* The Ticket-of-Leave Man.” 








= eacabnaiienitee 
WALLACK’S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, MR. 
Sothern, in ‘ Brother Sam.” 


NEW FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE, 728 AND 730 
Broadway.—Every Evening, and Saturday Matinee, “ Alixe.” 


OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Saturday Matinee, the new Spectacle, entitled * Alhambra.” 


UNION SQUARE THEATRE.—-EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, ‘* One Hundred Years Old.” 














TO a eemmenainnamaengnmncnintas 
NIBLO’S GARDEN.—EVERY EVEN ING, AND SAT- 
urday Matinee, ‘‘ Leo and Lotus. 


WOOD'S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 
every afternoon and evening. 


SAN FRANCISCO MINSTRELS. — BIRCH, WAM- 
bold, and Backus. Music by Donniker’s Superb Orchestra. 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 


DU BARRY'S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD’ FOR 
Bahia the most nutntive preparation ever offered to the 
public. REVALENTA CHOCOLATE, a most delightful beverage. 

JOHN F. HENRY, Agent, 8 College Place, New York. 
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THE CENTRAL ASIAN QUESTION. 

That pleasing imbroglio, the Eastern question, lacking 
which diplomatists’ occupation were gone, has now assumed 
another phase from the emphatic declaration of the British 
Government that Russia’s subjugation of Turkestan must 
cease at the confines of Afghanistan. This enunciation of a 
fixed policy in regard to the advance of Russia towards the 
frontiers of Hindostan will without doubt be favorably and 
unanimously endorsed hy the English people, and will, at the 
same time, tend to avert, for many years to come, any strug- 
gle for supremacy between these powers in those regions. 
The St. Petersburg Cabinet must have foreseen that Great 
Britain would never allow the Russian troops to occupy a 
territory contiguous to its Indian possessions without a 
recourse to war, and whereas this declaration is accompanied 
by the announcement that the Khan of Khiva will not even 
receive the moral support of England in the defence of his 
territories, this course of action of the British Cabinet, 
although enounced in curt and emphatic language, is not 
likely to embroil the two nations in war. 

The scene of this conflict is so remote and the country is 
so unsettled owing to the many cKieftains who claim almost 
sovereign rights under the Khanates, that we can never be 
sure of receiving very accurate intelligence as to the opera- 
tions of the Russian troops daring the campaign. For many 
reasons, Russia, as was evidenced during the Caucasian and 
Crimean wars, never allows the dissemination of a report un- 
favorable to its arms, and the news obtained from the Indian 
frontier is so distorted in its transition as to prove equally un- 
trustworthy. From dispatches recently received, it appears 
authentic that the Russians in November last made a recon- 
noissance from the Eastern shore of the Caspian to within 
nineiy miles of Khiva, but that as they retired they wece 
followed by the Khivese, with the intention of defending 
their frontier, or if in superior force, of besieging some of the 


forts in Russian territory erected as a base of operations for; 


this conquest of the Khanate. Of course the ultimate result 
of the struggle may be clearly predicted, for although witb 
Russia’s advance the line of communication becomes more 
and more difficult to defend, the superior resources at its 
command will enable its armies to overcome all opposition, 
despite the fanaticism and warlike attributes, for which the 
Khivese are already so rsnowned. 

But thus supposing that the progress of Russia in Central 
Asia should result in its gaining an entire control over the 
Khanates, we believe that the Empire will be weakened 
rather than strengthened by this accession. Those regions 
are mainly composed of sterile tracts, inhabited by nomadic 
tribes extremely averse to any kind of authority save that 
invested in their chiefs. There are some fertile valleys well 
settled, as also a few large towns, celebrated for their cara- 
vanserais and bazaars, but the mixed character of the popu- 
lation, the hatred they all show to a foreign faith, and the 
almost insurmountable difficulty of facile intercommunica- 
tion will always rexder Russia's possession of the country in- 








secure, while at the same time it would be a source of great 
weakness if she became embroiled in an European war. 
We believe that it would be more conducive to her real in- 
terests if she restricted her aggressive measures to a protecto- 
rate, through which the interests of civilisation would be ad- 
vanced, while, at the same time, the present rulers might 
exercise sovereign power in the elimination of the many 
abuses that now disgrace their regime. In India some pro- 
vinces are ruled in this manner with extremely good effect ; 
but should Russia persist in its war of conquest, she now 
knows to what point she can advance without coming in- 
to conflict with British troops, and thus far she will pro- 
bably go, and no farther. 


Alf ELECTRIC JOKE. 


Some two decades since, when electricity was at its birth, 
so far as related to inter-communication, a most singular 
announcement was made in France to the fact that messages 
could be transmitted direct from any point of the globe to 
the other, without the aid either of wires or galvanism, or the 
old fashioned semaphore. As extremes often meet, the 
medium of this rapid interchange of thought was claiined to 
exist in the snail, so noted for its slow and tedious method of 
locomotion. The discoverer of this system maintained that 
snails were imbued with a wonderful sympathetic power, 
which if properly trained and directed, enabled them to con- 
verse with one of their species, however great the distance by 
which they were separated. This theory, advocated and 
eulogised as it was by many of the contemporaneous leading 
journals, received a great amount of attention from scientific 
minds, and the most searching efforts were made to examine 
the movements of the snail’s tiny horns, so as to discover its 
hidden language, and thus utilize it for the transmission of 
thought. As may be naturally supposed, the sympathetic 
snail turned out a canard, and the scientists were obliged 
to return to the newly discovered medium of elec- 
tricity, while the naturalists claimed that they in 
turn had found a means of rapid transmission in the 
cartier pigeon. It was maintained that this bird, by gradual 
training and increasing length of flight, could be taken to 
any point of the compass and when liberated would find its 
way back to its dovecot, although the intervening distance 
were so great and the route entirely unknown, as to preclude 
the possibility of the pigeon directing its flight by vision. 
This problem has certainly been solved, as the societies in 
Belgium, where the pastime is most in vogue, send their birds 
to London or the south of France, or even to Vienna, and 
but few are lost on the return, while those first arriving 
carry off the prizes offered. Never yet has it been satisfac- 
torily explained to what this wonderful instinctive power is 
due, and therefore in these days of advanced thought, the 
most extravagant theme should be received with some degree 
of attention, as in it may be found the germ of some impor- 
tant discovery. 

There are, however, lengths beyond which human credence 
becomes mere folly, so that we are inclined to view with 
grave mistrust a plan for aerial telegraphy which has recently 
attracted the attention of Congress in the shape of a bill that 
only awaits the President’s sanction to become a law. The 
project as enounced by Mr. Loomis, its inventor, consists of 
establishing stations on elevated places and of sending 
messages between these points through an electrical stratum 
of the atmosphere without the use of wires. For this pur- 
pose he makes use of kites connected with the operators by 
means of fine copper wires instead of twine, and it is main- 
tained that the process has been worked successfully on a 
small scale among the Blue Ridge Mountains. Now although 
kite-flying in commercial parlance is a dangerous practice, 
through its medium Franklin made the most wonderful 
discovery of his age, and we must therefore accord to this 
invention more attention than it seemingly merits. It has 
been claimed that electricity can be sent through water with- 
out the means of wires, and then why not through the air? 
We believe that itis the intention of Mr. Loomis to build towers 
on the summits of the principal mountains on both continents 
and by the medium of these electric kites exchange signals 
over tke intervening distances. In one respect the scheme 
does not appear visionary, as there can be no link by 
actual vision between such extreme points. The imme- 
diate effect of the realisation of the project would be 
to send mountains still more above par, aud while Switzer- 
land, Italy, France and Spain would benefit enormously from 
the facilities for transmission, Great Britain with its Ben 
Nevis could offer but a limited and stunted field of operation, 
while Holland from its nature would be altogether deprived 
of its advantages. We shall await with curiosity the fuller 
development of this scheme, but as in the phraseology of the 
bill there are powers granted in very vague language, we 
may probably see the project assume a more practical shape 
than as now enounced by its inventor. In the shape of a 
kite, Mr. Loomis may seriously imperil the monopoly of the 
downy birds that have hitherto so successfully lined their 
nests in telegraphic operations. If so we cannot but applaud 
the result. 


WOMAN'S WORE. 

A brilliant reception was recently offered to Miss Faithfull 
in this city by the ladies who take a prominent part in the 
question of enlarging the sphere of woman’s usefulness, and 
on the occasion of this handsome and well merited tribute 
to her energy and talent, Miss Faithfull made in her address 


many observations that are as applicable to this country as 











to England. There is no doubt but that in this age we no 
longer possess that thrifty spirit for which our ancestors 
were so proverbial. This is an ers of luxury and extrava- 
gance, but although the material welfare of all classes has 
much improved of late years, we believe that morals and 
manners have depreciated in a somewhat like degree. 
This improved standard of living interferes with marriage, 
while, at the same time, the enhanced cost of living renders 
the problem of making the two ends meet still more diff- 
cult of solution. From well aathenticated data, Miss Faith- 
full maintains that there are now 2,500,000 women in Great 
Britain who are dependent on their own exertions for sup- 
port, and every year the number increases. The question: 
then arises, what measures should be taken to insure them: 
an employment suited to their strength and natural aptitude. 
This result cannot possibly be accomplished unless women 
are trained in broad and comprehensive views, eombining 
the ordinary rudiments of education with some fixed occu- 
pation, to be thoroughly mastered in theory and practice. In: 
fact, every girl should be trained to some pursuit that might 
prove useful in years of adversity, but if the ratio of occw: 
pation be not enlarged by new spheres to which she cam 
aspire, her condition cannot be sensibly ameliorated even im 
this guise. 

For some reason or another they manage these matters 
better in France than in otber countries. Women there find 
so many more methods by which to gain a living than else- 
where, that many branches of manufacture and agriculture 
have been notably increased by their exertions. Thus laces, 
gloves, lingerie, fans, photographs, bons-bons, fine shovs, the 
preparation of human hair, printing, book binding, spinning 
and other occupations that require a certain delicacy of 
touch, yield an adequate though small renumeration, while 
their skill in tending the vine has achieved for France a pre- 
eminence in wines difficult to surmount. French women are 
also naturally talented in business, and there are thus but few 
who are reduced to the alternative of sewing all day for a 
mere pittance that keeps them but a trifle removed from star- 
vation. But English women, as a general rule, do not 
possess business qualifications, and even if new occupations 
were found adapted to their requirements they must fail in 
their efforts unless they receive a more thorough training 
than now in use. Unfortunately, the bane of the- 
age is misplaced pride. Even under the most 
straitened circumstances, a woman in the middle- 
classes or their offshoots, feels humiliated and not ennobled: 
by a recourse to work, although it does not pertain to a: 
menial character. It is a standing slur on the manhood of a: 
family that its woman-folks should contribute to their: 
mutual) support, and thus it is that our girls are brought np 
with a thin dilution of accomplishments that are of tut little 
use in the battle of life and that are forgotten with a hundred- 
fold more facility than they are acquired. It is really 
becoming a very serious question, and great praise should be 
accorded to Miss Faithfull, who has apparently devoted alt 
her energies towards its solution. We could wish that the 
talent and capital expended in the advocacy of woman’s 
civil rights were dedicated to that much nobler question, how 
she can procure a genteel existence by her own exertions. 

__ > 


CURRENT NOTES. 


In regulating the relations between the civil and eccle- 
siastical powers in Germany it appears that the Government 
is likely to have trouble, not from Catholics alone, but ale 
from the Protestants. Such at least is the assertion of the 
Berlin correspondent of the Journal de Bruzelles, who alleges 
that the orthodox Protestant pastors are taking part with 
the bishops. It is not likely that they will be long left with- 
out opportunity of showing their views and feelings. The 
Protestant Church in Prussia presents an analogy in the 
antagonism between the orthodox and rationalist Protestants 
to the struggle in the Catholic Church between the Old 
Catholics and the partisans of infallibility. Circumstances 
are making the analogy more and more prominent. The 
Evangelical Consistory of the province of Brandenburg has 
proceeded against the Pastor Sydow, because at a public 
meeting in Berlin he contested the supernatural character of 
the birth of our Lord. In the view of the Consistory such 
an opinion is contrary to the fundamental doctrines of Pro- 
testantism. The decision of the Superior Evangelical Coun- 
cil on the subject is now being looked for with great 
curiosity, that being the supreme ecclesiastical authority of 
the Evangelical Church of Prussia, to which Herr Sydow 
will doubtless appeal. If the latter affirms the decision of 
the Consistory it will hardly be possible to avoid proceeding 
against the other Berlin pastors who—and they are suffi- 
ciently numerous—have openly avowed themselves in favor 
of Herr Sydow’s view. In that event, and if deprived of 
their livings, the rationalist pastors will no doubt appeal to 
the Government and invoke the principles laid down by 
Dr. Falk in his statements regarding the controversies be- 
tween the Catholic bishops and their anti-infalliblist subor- 
dinates. The orthodox Protestants are evidently afraid of 
such 8 result, and they will therefore make common cause 
with the orthodox Catholics in the fight for “ spiritual inde- 
pendence.” 


Not the least noticeable feature in the recent reforms which 
have been effected in Japan is the ease and apparent enjoy- 
ment with which the non-official classes have accommodated 
themselves to the changes which their rulers have declared 





to be necessary for the gocd of the State. In some cases 
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they seem even to have led their leaders. For instance, it is| it had been surmised by those conversant with telegraphy 


stated in the Japan Gazette that many of the Yedo story- 
tellers whose Labit it was to amuse the people with mytho- | 
logical and other native tales, now attract crowds of listeners 
by recounting to them the latest scraps of English and 
American news. An order, also, which has been issued at) 
Yokobama to the effect that the practice of shaving the top | 
of the head is henceforward to be discontinued, and that the 
hair is to be allowed to giow in the foreign fashion, would 
appear to be an outgrowth cf the popular taste to which the | 
presence of professors of foreign hairdressing in all the large 
native cities is due. To show how generally acceptable was 
the disestablishment of all religious bodies, we may point to 


the fact that at Sado, where up to the time of the downfall | 


of the Tycoon’s Government there flourished no fewer than 
600 temples, 189 only now remain ; and probably the forma- 
tion of a general elective Parliament, for which 600 members 
are to be chosen during the present month, is strictly in 
accordance with the will of the people. The taste for every- 
thing foreign which is thus so universally displayed will 
doubtless help forward the study of English and other Euro- 
pean languages, at least among the official classes, but at 
present the professors, colleges, and schools, of which we 
have heard so much, do not seem quite to have completed 
their task, that is to say, if we may judge from the wording of 
the following notice, in English, which, according to the 
Japan Gazette, was recently posted up at Yokohama: “ At a 
night of two weeks ago, a jin-riki-sha drawer, in a strect of 
Yedo, was fired on his loins by a rogue. It is yet uncertain 
who was the rogue.” 


The Buenos Ayres Standard, in an article relating to the 
wreck of the Royal Mail steamer Tacora, says :—It bas been 
asubject of surprise to many that Captain Stewart, who is 
considered one of the most experienced and careful sailors 
in the Pacific Company's service, should have been so con- 
vinced that he was several miles from land just before the 
Tacora ran on Cape St. Mary. There is, however, an extra- 
ordinary revelation by Mr. James Oliver, of Fray Bentos, 
which goes far towards explaining the cause of the wreck of 
the steamer in question. Mr. Oliver states that in the year 
1848 the schooner Miltiades, of Monte Video, was fishing for 
seals between Lobos Island and Castillos. On the evening 
in question, about four o'clock, it fell quite calm, with no 
current either up or down, the vessel lying in 19 fathoms of 
water, and about five miles from the shore. “At eight 
P.M.,” says Mr. Oliver, “on going on deck, the moon being 
nearly full, and a bright moonlight night, I thought we were 
much nearer the shore, and on heaving the lead I found the 
same depth of water. I soon, however, perceived that, 
although there was no current, the vessel was drifting to- 
wards the shore about a mile an hour. Calling my com- 
rades, I succeeded, by means of oars, in turning the bow of 
the vessel again seawards, but several times it swerved again 
round towards land. I was unwilling to cast anchor in such 
deep water, and kept the lead going while the vessel drifted 
towards the shore; till, luckily, a light breeze sprung up 
from the land, and carried us out tosea. If it had been a 
dark night, we should probably have been driven ashore in 
another hour, perfectly ignorant of our danger of the myste- 
rious power that wafted us without any current landwards. 
The occurrence impressed me so wuch that, on my return to 
Monte Video, I repurted it to the Topographic Board, but 
no notice was paid to it. Subsequently, in 1857, Mr. W. 
Hammeth, who had been on the topographic committee, 
informed me that magnetic stones were found in the Sierra 
de Animas, running northward from Monte Video; and this 
at once appeared to me an explanation of the mystery. In 
1866 I wrote to the British admiral on the station en this 
subject, but perhaps my letter did not reach him. In later 
times I wrote to Professor Agassiz, but with no better suc- 
cess. Now that the Tacora wreck revives interest in this 
question, I think it right to give the above statement of 
facts ; that I leave scientific men to decide upon.” 


Some interesting statistics have been published relating to 
the winding up of the affairs of the disestablished Church of 
Ireland. On the 1st of January, 1871, there were 2,380 of 
theclergy. Of these 1,459 were incumbents and 921 curates. 
On the ist of January, 1873, all the surviving clergy had 
commuted, except ninety, of whom seventy-three were in- 
cumbents and seventeen curates. Between thirty and forty 
incumbents, availing themselves of the 67th section of the 
Act, excluded their glebe houses and land from commutation. 
Of the seventy-three non-commuting incumbents, about 
twenty have their lands let to tenants. There were 519 
Nonconformist ministers on the 1st of January, 1871, and 
all have commuted except thirty-five. The whole estimated 
property of the Church was sixteen millions, the compensa- 
tion has amounted to about eleven millions, and it is expected 
that the advowsons will cost one million. The Treasury 
have advanced six millions to pay the compensation, and the 
Commissioners owe the Church Representative Body about 
four millions. It may Ye estimated that a surplus of about 
five millions will remain; but in order to realise it in a rea- 
sonable time and give full effect to the Church Act, it is 
suggested tkat it would be desirable to have a supplemental 
Act, in order to enable the Commissioners to sell the rent- 
charges, or convert them into annuities with liberty to redeem 
them. 

An important discovery in telegraphy, says the English 
Mechanic, has recently been practically tested, and found to 
answer the expectations of its inventor. For some time past 





and well versed in electrical science that it would be possible | 


striking contradiction to the monotheistic view of the Jewish 
teachers. Every portion of the Assyrian legend goes to 


to send two messages simultaneously, but in opposite direc-| identify those who graved it on the tablets as of the pure - 
tions, on the same wire. The experiments of Mr. W. H.|Indo-Germanic stock, with ideas of the divinity vivid 
Preece, the engincer of the Post Office Telegraphs, have at) sensual, and personal, and therefore thoroughly opposed re 


length been crowned with success, and a few days ago 
messages were transmitted simultaneously between London 
and Penzance, a distance of 330 miles with perfect distinct- 
ness and at the ordinary speed, although the weather was 


anything but favorable. This new method of telegraphing | 


requires, it appears, extremely delicate instruments, and 
although it had been previously tried successfully on short 
lines, much anxiety was naturally experienced by the offic‘als 
as to the practicability of the plan if long lengths of wire 
had to be traversed. So far, the result of the trials has been 


highly satisfactory to all concerned, and the effect of the | 


discovery will be to avoid loss of time and hasten the con- 
templated reduction of the tariff for telegrams. A similar 
discovery is reported from Edinburgh, where Mr. Eden, in- 
door engineer in the Telegraph Office, has invented a system 
by which, with the existing instruments, it has been found 





practicable to send messages from both ends of a single wire 
simultaneously. The invention has been tested between 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, and it has been found that one wire 
is capable of doing double work. 


The authorities in Bavaria have boldly taken the lead of 
the new Empire in an attempt to settle the long-vexed ques- 
tion of the propriety of student duelling, a practice hitherto 
winked at by the heads of the universities as well as by the 
law. The test was applied in the case of a Munich student 
of the name of Kaysenberg, who was indicted in October 
last before the District Court on the charge of using a deadly 
weapon, and acquitted, the judges taking the view that the 
regular dueiling sabre of the student, used only to cut, and 
its dangerous edge guarded against by the ordinary accom- 
paniment on each side of proper protection to the neck and 
other vital parts, was not a deadly weapan in the strict sense 
of the words. From this decision, however, the public pro- 
secutor carried the case up to the Bavarian Court of Appeal, 
where it was reversed on tbe ground that there were several 
cases on record of fatal termination to these duels fought ac- 
cording to rule. Herr Kaysenberg was consequently con- 
demned to three months’ imprisonment in a fortress, wita 
the costs. But if the universities continue to ignore the 
practice, permitting the Bedell (or proctor), for instance, as 
at present, to go his official rounds at stated times—when, of 
course, no one is to be found—it may be doubted whether 
the more stringent view of the Munich Government will have 
any practical result. The fact is that this duelling, as the 
main safeguard against rough pract’cal jokes and petty in- 
sults, is a substitute in the German University life for a more 
thorough supervision ef the scattered undergraduates than 
the existing system admits of. 

The London Times, in discussing Lord Lawrence’s news on 
the missionary question, says:—It cannot, then,see why a 
missionary cannot be taught medicine, or some handicraft or 
agricultural industry. These things, like the gospel itself, 
belong to all countries, and are everywhere appreciated. 
Even at home we are discarding many prejudices in these 
matters, and nothing is more common now than to hear of 
great lawyers, heads of large manufacturing establishments, 
workers of collieries, and country gentlemen having Bible 
classes and even leading public worship. India and Lord 
Lawrence know of the existence of the same order of volun- 
teer Evangelists in Asia itself. With the changes past and 
impending at home, it would be rash to assume that there 
will always be a provision for the maintenance of such a 
special class as Lord Lawrence describes. What has hitherto 
been considered not only a great gain, but also a necessity, 
may one day be impossible. What grounds, then, have we 
for limiting our operations for the conversion of India or any 
other country to the supply of a special glass,“ holy” because 
doing no vulgar work, “ disinterested” because paid? There 
are still those who bid us beware what we are about, because 
our empire trembles in the balance. Certainly it is a crisis. 
The empire was nearly passing away from us the other day, 
and then history certainly would have written over us that 
we had been tried and found wanting. Who shall say that 
this will not be written over us even in our time? But we 
are waiting for the great societies to move; for more sub- 
scriptions and larger collections; for men to offer themselves 
to be educated for the ministry, and to work well in the 
British harness. If they come, and if they go to India and 
convert their tens of thousands, that will answer the ques- 
tion. But will the question be so answered ? 


A German essayist, following the general views of Schrader 
on the Assyrian inscriptions, and accepting Mr. Smith’s 
translation of the Deluge chronicle as substantially correct, 
draws attention to the broader facts which the English 
decipherer appears to have missed in his recent commentary 
on the discovery. Foremost among these is the curious 
difference from the Hebraic versicn, in that the flood is repre- 
sented rather as an excessive punishment than a fit retribu- 
tion for the acknowledged sins of the people destroyed. 
There are many traits, too, in this new version which 
involuntarily recall passages of an cld Indian saga, and 
approach nearer to them than to the words of Genesis. Stil! 
more str king is the delineation of the inhabitants of heaven, 
as Assyrian imagination peopled it, with their individual, and 
in fact human, characteristics brought out, almost es forcibly 








as those of the Grecian deities in the Homeric poems—a 


| those of the Semitic tribes, among which ancient Israel must 


of necessity be reckoned, and from which all religion of the 


| strictly monotheistic type is directly derived. 


A singular freak has been committed by a young curate in 
England, who on a certain day lately was to have been 
married to the daughter of a county magistrate in Stafford- 
| shire, a member of the congregation in which the curate 
ministered. On the previous night he made his customary 
visit at the young la€y’s house, where the presents were laid 
out in the drawing-room, and several friends had arrived to 
take part in the ceremony on the morrow. The villagers 
had decorated the church and festooned the streets. The 
bride put on some of her wedding costume to show her 
suitor, who remarked, “ What should you say if I should ran 
| away, and not come to-morrow ?” The young lady laughed 
away the suggestion as the height of improbability. In the 
morning, when the bride and her friends were about to enter 
the carriages, a note from the curate was put into her hand. 
She read itand immediately fainted. Her suitor had written 
that he “felt he was unworthy of her, anJ therefore could 
not become her husband.” It turned out that within an: 
hour after leaving his bride expectant on the previous night’ 

the curate had left for the North by the Scotch mail. 





A quack has just been committed for trial at Hull, England, 
on acharge of obtaining money by false pretences, who, 
whatever punishment he may deserve for his faults, certainly 
deserves also credit for his ingenuity. He sueeceeded, the 
Lancet reports, in effecting sules to one Richardson, a farmer 
of various substances which he represented to be valuable 
medicines ; but the most active of which was granular citrate 
of nagnesia, “ Some very common butter” was sold as being 
the “same kind of ointment as that with which Mary Mag- 
dalen anoint +d the feet of Christ.” “A bottle of stuff not 
worth twopence” was sold as “ The Elixir of Life”; and, on 
the whole, the quack seems to have obtained from the farmer 
between sixty and seventy pounds. But the most curious 
part of the story is the manner in which the too confiding 
agriculturist was induced to trust in his somewhat expensive 
adviser. The latter ‘ produced a glass containing a liquid 
like water.” He then directed the farmer to blow into it 
through a tube; and, on the liquid becoming milky, assured 
him that the change indicated serious disease of the lungs, 
It is a very old trick of quacks to show paste eels as sperma- 
tozoa; having them dry on the glass which is then moistened 
with a dupe’s urine; but to make a“ northern farmer” blow 
into lime-water, and to extort £60 from him by the process, 
is a dodge sufficiently novel to deserve record and 1emem- 
brance. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says that among other ‘significant 
signs of the times in China and Japan, and of coming changes 
in the policy of those who govern the two countries, we may 
single out two or three as more illustrative of the character 
jand tendencies of both than many of greater apparent 
importance. We learn that on the 1st of November a new 
Imperial flag was ador ted by the Chinese Government. The 
new flag is of a triangular shape, made of bunting, of a deep. 
yellow color, with a blue dragon “courant” in the centre. 
The new flag is to be borne by all Chinese war vessels and: 
steamers, we are told, including those built at the Foochow 
and Shanghai arsenals, and also by the customs cruisers. 
The significance of this step is to be found in its manifest 
tendency to centralize and consolidate the scattered elements 
of an Imperial fleet, all the component parts of which have 
hitherto been under divided authority, provincial and pre- 
ventive service, and incapable of any combined action. It is 
obviously intended to subordinate all to the Imperia. 
Government, and take away the independent control hereto- 
fure exercised by the provincial authorities—each province 
having a maritime jurisdiction exercised Imperial powers 
independent alike of the Central Government and of each 
other. We learn at the same time that the foreign officers 
now employed in the steamers are being gradually superseded 
as occasion offers for replacing them by natives. The efforts 
that have been made to arm with Krupp guns and otherwise 
complete the formidable defences of the Taku forts by torpe- 
does, both at the mouth of the Peiho and the point selected 
farther north for the disembarkation of the allied forces in 
1860, cannot be overlooke!. The adoption of such measures 
in anticipation of the declaration of the young Emperor's 
majority, and the latter so timed, if not actually deferred, for 
that end, is not altozether reassuring as to the willingness of 
the present Government to vive way on the audience question 
—or any other in which the foreigner is chiefly concerned. 
En revanche, the Japanese, still taking the lead and holding 
on their progressive course, are busily engaged with the aid 
of alate consul in her Majesty’s service organizing under 
some kind of foreign inspectorate the whole of their maritime 
customs establishments. Another piece of intelligence of no 
small significance has been received. From Newchwang we 
learn by the custom-house reports that the Imperial edict? 
issued some time before, directing the destruction of the 
poppy cropin the province of Manchuria and the adjacent 
district of Mongolia, had been in many places carried into 
eflect. We are further infermed that whatever cultivation 
still exists in these regions is clandestine, and that native 
opium had in consequence become more scarce. From Tien 
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tsin, on the contrary, the Commissioner of Customs reports 
that the import of native opium continues to encroach on its 
rival. Also, that the price of native drug is considerably 
less than it was two or three years ago, the result of largely 
increased production in the rest of China, where the poppy 
is much cultivated. It is growa freely in Shantung, Kwan- 
tung, Szechuan and Yunnan. Here we have apparently the 
eflective execution of an Imperial decree prohibiting the 
growth in the most northern and outlying division of China, 
and its increased cultivation over the larger portion of China 
proper. Such conflicting and contradictory results are cal- 
culated to bewilder the best informed as to the actual inten- 
tions of the Government at Peking and its power to give 
eflect ‘o the decrees on the subject of opium. But the 
constant recurrence of decrees against the growth of the 
poppy, with even partial execution, must be taken to indicate 
acontinued and constant desire on the part of the central 
Government to arrest both its cultivation in China and the 
more general consumption of the drug. 

M. Gustave Lebon, of Paris, has just issued a treatise upon 
the chemical and physiological effects of tobacco smoke up- 
on the human system, the author having first constructed a 
variety of apparatus by which he has been enabled, he says, 
to collect and show with exactness the various elements of 
smoke which condense and deposit themselves on the organs 
of the smoker. One hundred grammes—1,500 grains English 
troy—of French tobacco furnish, says M. Lebon, 0.550 grains 
of nicotine- and 0490 graihs of ammonia, able to act upon 
the coatings of the mouth, the windpipe, or the pulmonary 
ducts. Tobacco of the Levant are the least dangerous, some 
of them possessing but a small trace of nicotine. In small 
doses, tobacco smoke instantaneously excites cerebral activity 
ard the intellectual forces, and facilitates digestion. In ex- 
cessive and frequently repeated doses, it produces difficulty 
of digestion, benumbed intelligence, and clouded memory. 

If the Duc de Gramont expected that his statements about 
the policy of Austria in the war of 1870 would create ill-feel- 
ing against that Power in Germany, he must have been 
undeceived by the articles which'have appeared in the semi- 
official press of Berlin on the subject. Prince Bismarek’s 
organ, the Nord-deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, in an article of 
which a brief abstract bas lately appeared in the newspapers, 
not only declares that the statements’ in question will in no 
way aflect the friendly relations of the two Powers, but finds 
nothing censurable about Count Beust’s conduct in the matter. 
“The equanimity,” it says, “or rather-repugnance of the 
Prussian papers at such antiquated acensations would not be 
so strongly marked if their confidence in the present friendly 
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disposition of Austro-Ilungary and in the permanency of her 
understancing with Germany were not so deeply rooted- 
Count Beust, whose antecedents are no secret, may not have 
had any special predilection in favor of Prussia and the 
North German Bund. He was justified as an Austrian 
Minister in acting against Germany if Austrian interests, 
wliich he had alone to consider, seemed to preseribe such a 
course. The biographies of Prussian statesmen, too, will 
contain passages showing that formerly they looked upon 
Austria with diflerent feelings from those of good-will and’ 
friendship which now prevail. Let us pass over recrimina- 
tions, whose value is purely historical, and turn to existing 
facts, which manifest « desire shared by both Governments, 
and equally dictated by the vital interests of the two neigh- 
boring States, to establish the present cordial understanding 
On & permanent basis.” It has, indeed, long been known at 
Berlin and elsewhere that at the beginning of the war there 
were strong influences at work in Austria, as in Italy, to 
bring about an alliance with France, and that it was only 
after the first French defeats that Counts Beust and An- 
drassy succeeded in overcoming these influences by showing 
that such an alliance would be fatal to Austrian interests. 
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“WHEN THE SHIP COMES IN.” 


When our sii comes in, when our ship comes in, 
“hata time ot gladness shall begin ! 
Flowers that never shall fade or die, 
Cherries and peaches together; 
Suns that shine on in a bright blue sky, 
As we play in the cloudless weather. 
No rules to follow, no tasks to begin, 
When our ship comes in—when our ship comes in. 





When our ship comes in—when our ship comes in ! 

They talk of poverty as of sin. 

Warnings and shadows crowd our way, 
Culled up from the cull old Past. 

Nay, droop not, darling ; frown as they may, 
Time flies for us, free and fast. 

Our fame and fortune are there to win, 

When our ship comes in—when our ship comes in. 


When our ship comes in—when our ship comes in! 
We are wellmgh tired of life’s loud din; 
But the children around us are springing up, 

To renew our youth's sweet hours. 
We may taste with our boys the loving cup, 

With our girls pick the spring’s fresh flowers, 
And wellnigh again the race begin, 
When our ship comes in—when our ship comes in. 


When our ship comes in—when our ship comes in! 
Life and labor are close akin. 
Friend and lover are gone before, 
Through the beautiful golden gates; 
We have but to glide to the further shore, 
Where their eager welcome waits. 
Ah! the richest boon it is ours to win, 
When our ship comes in—when our ship comes in! 
' —Cuaseel? s. 


ess of the brain, and the consequent plugging of the ves- | vital fluid, required only while it is discharging its functions. 
sels of the head, was deemed quite a lucid and satisfactory | But apart from other objections to this view of the matter, it 
account of the matter, down to a comparatively recent | reverses the sequence in which the phenomena actually 
period, there have been innumerable opinions in regard to the | occur. The diminution of the supply of blood precedes, not 
cause of sleep. The latest writer on the subject, when setting | follows the cessation of functional activity. Fleming's ex- 
up his own theory, demolished without difficulty those of his | periment, to which we have referred, shows that sleep is at 
predecessors. At last the balance of scientitic opinion, after |ouce produced by partly stopping the channels through 
many uncertain oscillations, settled pretty steadily down to | which the vital fluid is conveyed to the brain. It would 
the conviction, that the proximate cause of sleep is a state of | appear, therefore, that sothe special mechanism is required 
fullness or distension of the blood-vessels of the brain. Slum- | to secure at the proper moment the diminution of the streams 
ber is brought about, it was believed, by pressure of the dis- | flowing to the organ. The object to be effected is of sufti- 
tended vessels on the brain tissue. Thoigh some men of|cient importance to make us look for some special arrange- 


high standing could not repress their doubts that natural 
sleep is not caused in this — by a tight sanguineous night- 
cap, this opinion was generally held, and the doubters could | 
not give any better solution of the problem, but were rather 
inclined to treat it as insoluble. One thing was certain, that 
a condition in some respects resembling sleep could be arti- 
ficially produced by pressure on the brain. This condition, 
though often identified with sleep, was really its counterfeit, 





coma, or stupor, a state distinguishable from true slumber by 
the great difficulty of arousing the unfortunate subjects of 
it. This theory, after it had long held sway, was at last 
proved to be at variance with some establisiied physiological 


where that organ had been exposed by fracture of its bony 
covering. It was shown, besides, that a state in every way 


stead of increasing the supply of blood to the brain. 
it occurred to Dr. Fleming, then a professor in Cork, to try 


carotid arteries, two of the vessels which convey the vital 
fluid to the brain. He requested a friend to make the expe- 
riment on himself. The result was the production of a state 
of complete unconsciousness, in which, however, the subject 
of the somewhat hazardous experiment dreamed with great 
activity, a few seconds appearing as hours, from the number 
and rapid succession of the thoughts passing through his 
mind. The effects passed off on the removal of the pressure 
from the vessels. This was clearly a very different condi- 
tion from that of stupor, and one not distinguishable from 
ordinary sleep. D1. Fleming was cautious in drawing con- 
clusions, but he threw out the suggestion that possibly after 
all ordinary sleep might be connected with an oppesite cere- 
bral condition to that commonly assigned as its cause. Ina 
few — this was placed beyond all doubt. Mr. Durham, a 


lower animals, the results of which were first published in 
1860, that during sleep the brain is in a comparatively blood- 
less condition. The experimenters observed the brain be- 


that condition passed oft, they saw its surface rising up and 
becoming suffused with the red blush of the returning circu- 
lation. At the period of complete awakening, the vessels 
became more full and distended, and a large number sprang 
into sight which had been invisible during slumber. These 
experiments, when viewed in connection with that of Dr. 
Fleming, formerly mentioned, proved conclusively that the 
immediate antecedent of sleep is a diminution of the stream 
of blood flowing to the brain, which condition lasts during 
the continuance of sleep. 

This discovery was at once seen to harmonise with every- 
thing known concerning the determining causes of sleep— 
that is, the conditions which tend to produce it. Great loss 
of blood, for example, predisposes to slumber. In such cir- 


principles, and with observations made on the brain in cases | 
resembling natural sleep could be induced by diminishing in- | by changing the mode of torture. 


the effect of compressing at the upper part of the neck the | organ. 


London surgeon, and almost simultaneously Dr. Hammond | 
of New York, showed, by a series of experiments on the | 


coming pale, and sinking down as sleep came on; and as| 


ment. That object is to stop at once the complicated mach- 
inery of an organ whose ramifications extend to every part 
of the body, to obliterate thought, to overmaster volition, 
and “steep the senses in forgetfulness.” Every one knows 
how thoroughly elective is the means used for this end. 
Who has not been obliged to succumb to the imperious power 
of sleep, in spite of every eitort to escape its thraldom? 
People will sleep undisturbed amid noises so loud, that “ with 
the hurly death itself awakes.” In the battle of the Nile, 


jmany of the ammunition boys fell asleep, notwithstanding 


the roar of the conflict and the dread of punishment. After 
the battle of Corunna, whole battalions of English soldiers on 
march slept while in rapid motion. Damiens, who attempted 


| to assassinate Louis XV. slept on the rack while being sub- 


| jected to dreadful torments, und he could be kept awake only 
It is also to be noted, that 


In 1855, | whatever be the mechanism for restraining the flow of blood 


|} to the brain, it cannot be under the immediate control of that 
The brain is unable to superintend an arrangement 
j tor the stoppage of its own function. Every exertion of its 
own to bring on sleep thoroughly defeats its object. 

This brings us to the last important contribution to the 
physiology of our subject. In 1868, Mr. C. H. Moore pub- 
lished a very ingenious essay, in which he endeavors to solve 
the problem of the comparatively bloodless condition of the 
brain in sleep. He shows that this object can be effected in 
jno other way than by a contraction of the arteries which 
| convey the vital fluid to the brain. The mode in which this 
;contraction is brought about is not difficult to understand, 
, but it is necessary to premise one or two clementary physio- 
jlogical facts. The walls of the blood-vessels consist of 
jseveral coats, one of which is of muscular fibres which 
jencircle the whole artery or vein. When these fibres con- 
tract, they necessarily narrow the calibre of the vessel, and 
they are connected with nerves which regulate their contrac- 
tion. The whole nervous mechanism of the body consists of 
two sets of nerves and nerve-centres—namely, the cerebro- 
spinal system, composed of the brain, the spinal cord, and 
the nerves connected therewith ; and the sympathetic system, 
consisting of a chain of small knots of nervous matter (or 
ganglia, as they are called) lying in front of the spinal col- 
umn, and connected by nervous cords with the cerebro-spinal 
nerves. In regard to nervous force, the sympathetic system 
has partly a primary independent power of its own, and is 
partly controlled by the great cerebro-spinal system. Now, 
{the nerves which control the contraction of the arteries of 
the neck proceed from the sympathetic system. The brain 
itself sends no nerves to its own arteries. Hence, in the 
matter of the supply of biood, that organ is subjected to a 
|mechanism over which it has no direct control. The key of 
the position is in the keeping of the ganglia of the neck, and 
| if it were possible for them to use their power autocratically, 
| they could at any moment lock up in slumber the great organ 
above them. They have only partly to turn the stop-cock— 





cumstances, the brain is brought accidentally into a state | that is, to exert their force on the muscular walls of the 
analogous to its cordition in ordinary sleep. “Heat is con- | arteries, when the contraction of the latter would render the 
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brain as powerless as a steam-engine with 
turned off. We have seen that the gan 
power ; but of course they do not exercise it under any con- 
ditions implying intelligence or volition. Mr. Moore’s theory 
is, that while the primary force of the ganglia tends always 
to contract the arteries, their power is kept in abeyance while 
the brain is in a state of activity by its exercising over them 
an overmastering force. But when the brain becomes fa- 
tigued, this inhibitory force is first diminished, and then 
ceases, and as the ganglia are liberated from control, they 
begin to put forth their native power over the muscular walls 
of the arteries, with the almost immediate eflect of diminish- 
ing the flow of blood to the brain, and locking up that organ 
in sleep. Before perfect sleep supervenes, however, there is 
occasionally a struggle for empire: the orain resumes by 
snatches a temporary sway over the ganglia, until it is no 
longer able to continue the conflict. During sleep the brain 
throws off the unremoved effete matter which had latterly 
clogged its operations, and given rise to the feeling of weari- 
ness, premonitory of slumber, and it assimilates new material 
for the repair of its own substance, When thus invigorated, 
it is in a position to reassert its power over the ganglia; its | 
arteries, liberated from the contractile force, expand to their | 
usual dimensions, and the flow of the vital fluid to the 
brain restores the physical conditions of that organ’s 
activily. 

It would be difficult to obtain direct verification of Mr. 
Moore's theory, but the fact, that it renders possible a satis- 
factory explanation of the causes of dreaming and somnam- 
bulism, gives it some indirect confirmation. Dreaming is a 
state of imperfect sleep, in which some of the mental facul- 
ties, notably the memory and the imagination, are in active 
operation, while the other mental powers, and the power of 
sensation, are in abeyance. In somnambulism, also, certain 
senses and faculties are completely suspended, while others 
are in active exercise. The simplest case of that condition 
is that of sleep-talking, in which the power of articulate 
speech has esca; the spell laid on the other faculties. In 
the more remarkable cases, the locomotive apparatus is also 
emancipated. In regard to his mental condition, the som- 
nambulist may be described as alive to objects of attention, 
and wholly indifferent to objects not within the range of his 
train of thought. On awakening, he usually has no recollec- 
tion of his previous condition ; but on again relapsing into 
somnambulism, he continues the line of thought and action 
developed from the associations which his'mind received on 
the former occasion. Both dreaming and somnambulism, 
therefore, imply a completely torpid state of some part of the 
cerebral apparatus co-existing with the exemption of other 
parts of it from the somnific control. Now, though the min- 
ute topography of the brain given by phrenology a not be 
correct, there are reasons independent of the principles upon 
which that science is based for believing that to different 
parts of the brain are assigned different functions. If this be 
the case, the phenomena of the two conditions we are con- 
sidering would be explicable on the assumption, that while 
the supply of blood was reduced in some segments of the 
brain to the sleeping-point, in other parts of the organ it 
flowed in unabated force. This abnormal condition would 
be produced by the unequal contraction of one or more of the 
cerebral arteries, resulting from an imperfect action of the 
ganglia, and this imperfect ganglionic action in its turn 

might be caused either by a partial failure of their automatic 
power, or in their force being partly neutralised by that of 
the brain. 

Since the publication of Mr. Moore’s little book, a curious 
contribution of another kind has been made to the literature 
of sleep, by Mr. Geoige Catlin, well known as a writer on 
the North American Indians. This gentleman is of opinion 
that a large number of the ills to which civilised flesh is 
subject arises from the fact, that people, when they cease to 
be savages, foolishly persist in the baleful practice of sleep- 
ing with their mouths open! That Mr. Catlin is in dead 
earnest, and not poking fun at us, is evident frém the whole 
tone of his book. Divested of its rhetorical wrappings, Mr. 
Catlin’s main argument may be stated as follows. Amongst 
his friends the Indians, he has proved that such things as 
premature deaths frém disease, as well as mental and physi- 
cal deformities, are almost unknown. Among civilised 
peoples, on the other hand, these things are po B too well 
known. The only difference in the habits of savages and 
civilised people capable of accounting for this state of mat- 
ters is, that while the former sleep with their mouths shut, 
the latter not unfrequently sleep with their mouths open. 
The Indian mother presses together the lips of her sleeping 
babe till the habit of shutting the mouth is irrevocably 
formed. The English mother places her child in a close, 
stifling atmosphere, in which it is obliged to gasp for breath. 
The consequence is, that the savage inhales through his 
nostrils an atmosphere heated and purified by a special appa- 
ratus, while the other inspires through his mouth an atmo- 
sphere too cold and impure for the delicate respiratory 
organs. Hence the prevalence in civilised countries of bron- 
chial and pulmonary diseases, and especially of that fell 
scourge, consumption. Mr. Catlin buttresses his main argu- 
ment by others of various sorts, not the least convincing of 
them being contained in his asm | illustrative sketches. 
No doubt he rides his hobby too hard and too far, but what 
he says is not devoid of a good deal of truth. In another of 
its aspects, the habit referred to is equally reprehensible. 
Every one who has seen and heard Paterfamilias take his 
post-prandial nap in certain positions in his easy-chair, must 
admit that sleeping open-mouthed is a practice not conducive 
to beauty, either facial or sonorous. Both on sanitary and 
westhetic grounds, therefore, we cannot do better than advise 
the reader to practise in sleep the laconic injunction which 
forms the title of Mr. Catlin’s book—SuvT your MoutTH.— 
—Chambers's. 
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SUBURBAN BIRDS AND BEASTS. 


A feature of suburban life, as distinguished from life in 
London, is the different position occupied by some of the 
lower animals—children not being included. The gardens, 
large or small according to circumstances, which are attached 
to nearly all houses in the suburbs, allow the Londoner to 
develop in his own peculiar way his taste for the pleasures 
of farming or horticulture, and very odd results are sometimes 
brought about when he follows his instincts unrestrained. 
If he does his own gardening, the probability is that his small 
plot of ground is a wilderness during winter, but that it will 
blossom into a luxuriance of scarlet runners in July and 
August, for these are at once pretty and productive. He will 
also yaat nasturtiums, marigolds, spinach, Virginia creeper, 
and lettuces. Nemophylla he may try to grow, but the cats 
will destroy it. And this fact brings us to the first suburban 
beast of distinction, the cat. The suburban cat differs from 





It warbles at night, but not on the tiles, for the cat adopts 


instead of extending her territory ; and, what with exhibitions 


lia have such a| the tiles only when the single alternative is the street, where | and arbitration, we are to arrive at a ‘‘ cosmopolitan feeling of 
its music is pretty sure to be interrupted. But the suburban | brotherly affection for all mankind” in December. 


A dis- 


cat is in most cases also a homeless cat. All the people who | agreeable discovery, however, appears to be in store for us. 
take a house for a quarter of a year and leave it just as the | It will be found that England and France, with several other 


rent is due—there are many of these in the suburbs—invaria- | countries of Europe, have been du 


bly leave the creature behind them. Reduced to living on 
birds “and mice and such small deer,” puss soon Uccomes | 


ped by an impostor. “ By 
the concoction of a bold and plausible solution of a question 
which for years has agitated the minds of all civilized men, an 


wild, destroys pigeons, robs hen-roosts, and kills any song- | arrant knave had succeeded in disarming their suspicions, and 
birds inside or outside of houses that it can get hold of. But) had been publicly received and feted in almost every town of 
if you set atrap for such acat as vermin, that trap wiil | importance, and looked upon as one of the noblest of his race.” 


assuredly catch you neighbor’s Angora, the fact will become 
known, neighborly love will depart, and, what is more, you 
are liable to a prosecution for cruelty. 


The suburban dog is hardly les} a nuisance. H's owner/|‘‘it may not be the time yet for the coming mille anium,” 
believes that ‘n the wild, desolate regions of Brixton or) which represents perhaps Dr. Cumming's latest opinions on 


Wimbledon, a dog is a necessity, as a protection against bur- 
glars. He is, therefore, selected for his barking capabilities, 
but with special reference to size or ferocity. After a certain 
hour at night he barks at a he hears, and any dog 
within hearing barks at him. If you venture on any remon- 
strance, the reply is that the dog is a particularly good one, 
chosen for his remarkable protective qualities, and that if he 
barks for no apparent object, it is a sure sign that “ there are 
bad characters about.” So general a statement can never be 
denied. You may even begin to feel that your own character 
is the object of the dog’s suspicion, and though your scared 
conscience might let you sleep, the dog will not. 

But the worst grievance of all is your neighbor's fowls. 
The suburban resident keeps fowls, because he thinks to do 
so is characteristic of an inhabitant of the country. General 
experience assigns about one house in every six in the suburbs 
as the home of a man who keeps fowls. Some fowls are 
allowed to wander, others are kept strictly confined. In the 
former case the privacy of your garden is invaded and its 
value impaired by stray hens, which scratch it over at the 
rate of one rod, pole, or perch every five minutes; and 
perhaps by the owner of the stray hens, who begs you to 
allow his boy to drive the creatures out. But in either case 
no sooner has rosy-fingered Morn opened the curtains of the 
eastern sky, than some cock wakes, and crows. It may pot 
be the cock nearest to your louse, and in that case you may 
have one more minute’s rest. But your turn must come. In 
stentorian tones you are summoned to awake from your first 
sleep to hear the concert. Now the sound of the challenge 
comes like the chime of bells, softened by distance, and now 
again there is the deafening scream as though the bird were 
at the foot of your very bed. Anon itis taken up by the 
hoarse voice of the Cochin three doors further down on the 
left, and he is answered by the shrill bantam at the same 
distance on the right. For two hours the din is perpetual, 
and after that you may endeavor to sleep off the memory of 
the anger you have displayed. 

It is all very well to jest at this disturbance, but there is in 
it the germ of a revolution which shall end in sweeping away 
all live stock from the suburbs, At present people have gone 
no further than half-secret grumbling, but sooner or later a 
time will come when the suburban cock shall have crowed 
his last, and the suburban dog be muzzled. Such devices as 
putting a ring through the nose of the cock, to prevent his 
crowing, may indeed, like sops to the democracy, avert the 
crisis for a time, and strong interests may side with the abuse, 
but the man who fails to see that the revolution is inevitable 
is singularly blind to the signs of the times. 


a 
PROPHETIC ALMANACS. 


As our faith in Moore is only equalled by our faith in Zad- 
kiel, we shall do no injustice, we hope, to either by consulting 
the rival oracles indiscriminately. It is comforting to find the 
new year described as one of prosperity. In spite of a preva- 
lence of strong southerly winds, mankind in general will be 
sociable and will delight in ‘‘ husbandry and manuring the 
earth.” Venus in Taurns will keep things ‘* tolerably peace- 
ful” in Ireland during April; Fenianism is to be scotched for 
a while ; but we await with curiosity the ‘‘ new arguments” on 
Home Rule now maturing, we presu:ce, in the fertile imagina- 
tion of Mr. Butt. One of our largest colonies is to ‘‘ clamor 
for a separate existence, and its pretensions will be led 


' 


When the bubble bursts about July, the chagrin of a deluded 
people is only to be qualified by a “deeper and more solemn 
sadness.” ‘here is a toue of self-distrust in the remark that 


the subject, but we might have expected more assurance from 
an astrologer. Nor is it quite satisfactory to find euch utter- 
ances as ‘‘ great uncertainty appears in mundane affairs” — 
‘there will be many close consultations; I hope they may be 
tor the best"—‘‘ some great projects are talked about, but I 
rather think they will come to nothing.” Even ordinary 
mortals can ‘‘ hope” and ‘‘ rather think,” but we look for better 
things from a reader of the stars. Such generalities expose 
the science to unworthy imitations. Indeed, we imagine that 
a very tolerable system of prognostics might be constructed 
on the basis of a few simple principles—that there is nothing 
new under the sun, and that the progress of mankind in 
wisdom is not very perceptible on the general view of things. 
Thus we might venture to predict that several fires will happen 
in 1873, particularly in London; and several pockets will be 
picked with more or less success—or, as Moore would say, 
some ‘* private contrivances of a mischievous nature will be in 
agitation”; that several long debates will take place in Parlia- 
ment, and that in the subsequent divisions the numbers will 
be about the same as if there had been no debate at all; that 
Mr. Whalley will discover a new Jesuit in disguise, and Mr, 
Ayrton will not improve his manners; aud that several thou- 
sand sermons will be preached, many of which have been 
preached before, and few of them remembered after. And it 
may be added, in the language of the oracle, that many people 
will ‘‘ precipitate themselves into mischief by luxury and 
extravugant courses ;" that ‘‘ probably a signal marriage will 
be concluded,” and ‘‘one of the female sex will suffer from 
frowns, but whether deservedly or not let time determine.” 
The hieroglyphics before us are too wonderful to be described 
in plain prose. Zadkiel contents himself with four woodcuts, 
representing the operation of ploughing, a hustings—appa- 
rently an auachronism for 1873—a number of Chinese fighting 
with Europeans, and an earthquake. Moore's pennyworth is 
richer in allegory. Among other objects we observe a young 
lady with an enormous chignon contemplating a lion anda 
cat. ‘The prominence of this figure, it is expla ned, indicates 
the position which woman is destined to occupy in the imme- 
diate future; but her averted face and her attention to the cat 
give evidence that she will still retain her native ‘* unobtru- 
siveness and domesticity.” 

Of course no prudsat astrologer would give his reasons for 
predicting anything if there were the faintest chance of their 
being intelligible, but even star-gazers have apparently a 
method in their madness, ‘Thus an opposition of Saturn and 
Mars seems to provoke a tendency to gossip, while the transit 
of the latter through Scorpio instantly pr bankruptei 
in Liverpool. When Jupiter opposes Venus there is ‘* trouble 
and vexation in store for one of the fair sex, by means of some 
person in orders”; but the former, when saluted by the friendly 
beams of the sun, brings preferment to the ‘truly pious 
clergy.” —Suturday Review. 


THE EMPEROR OF CHINA'S WIVES. 


At all the great religions festivals in the year the Empress, 
attended by bevies of Ler inferior rivals, plays a prominent 
part. She holds levees, at which the court ladies attend, and 
pays visits to the wives of the chief officers of State. On the 
death of a minister she either goes herself to condole with the 
widow, or sends one of the three junior wives of the first rank 
to represent her. She exercises jurisdiction over the Imperial 
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by a foreign Power of great magnitude.” But we read with 
relief that the time for England's decline is not yet; indeed, 
our maritime supremacy, which we owe to the influence of 
Aries, is to continue, despite Mr. Reed’s gloomy forebodings, 
until the ‘‘ powers of heaven are shaken.” An English noble- 
man of ancient family is to go over to Rome, and his example 
will be followed by a distinguished member of the Anglican 
ministry; but we lookin vain for the usual announcement 
that ‘‘an eminent divine is likely to be caught in the snares 
of the little winged boy.” There is to be a new substitute, it 
would seem, for steam-engines. ‘The difficulty of obtaining 
coal will lead to the ‘‘successful adoption of a principle of 
locomotion by which the consumption of fuel will be reduced 
to a mini " The complete solution of tbe problem of 
aerial navigation is to be reserved for our children's children, 
who are to roam the air in vehicles as manageable as a toy- 
cart; but we are authorized by Zadkiel to state that in 1873 
men will “‘ prepare to begin” to navigate the air when Mer- 
cury is exalted above the Moon, A ‘“‘great and perplexing 
law-suit”—may we venture to understand by this the Tichborne 
trial ?—will be as far from solution as ever when the year has 
expired. The death of one of the principal parties is to lead 
to “endless comp!ications,” which will disappoint the public, 
but gratify the “ be-wigged gentlemen.” Furtbermore, another 
case still more exciting and full of startling revelations is pro- 
mised us for 1874. Beyond, however, announcing some 
** salutary laws relating to land,” the stars very properly decline 
to divulge the secrets of the Cabinet. 

ee abroad, we find mankind surveyed from China to 
Pera. @ are so accustomed to hear of things from America 
that “‘astonish the whole world,” that the announcement of 
more wonders does not occasion much surprise; it conforms 
as strictly to precedent as sinister prognostics with respect to 
the sick man. ‘The burning of Chicago does not appear to | 
have been predicted, but then of course even an astrologer! 
cannot be responsible for the vagaries of an American cow. 
As regards the A/abama question, however, the physician is 
evidently wandering with his planets. ‘‘ The Arbitrators,” he 
says, ‘‘ will give their verdict upon the question of the indirect 
claims, but at the last moment a Jegal flaw will be discovered in 
the constitution of the Court, and the whole question will be 
reopened.” It adds greatly to the merits of astrology that it 
should be able not only to create the future but to undo the 
past. In France the present Government is to continue “in 
the ascendant”; there are to be some military riots in May, 
and in July the nation is to be punished in some manner for 
its conduct towards the ‘*half naked men of Africa”; but a 
judicious retrogression of Jupiter in Leo will stave off serious 














the London cat in some important respects. 


evils. Wars and rumors of wars aretooccur in Asia and 


, and e with care the work done by them 
in the year. On all State occasions, when the Empress is 
unable to be present, the three senior wives act as ‘her depu- 
ties, and on her decease they play the part of chief mourners. 
To the lot of the wives of the second rank falls the duty of 
instructing the nine troops, into which the twenty-seven wives 
of the third rank, and the eighty-one concubines are divided, 
in the virtues, language, deportment, and work, which are 
fitting for them. ‘They attend on the Empress at all State 
funerals, and add loud wailings to her lamentations, ‘They 
superintend the female servants of the palace, and they pre- 
pare the objects to be offered at the great sacrifices, In each 
and all of these various services the concubines play inferior 
parts. ‘Lheir special duty is to assist the wives of the third 
rank in managing the servants and in preparing for the 
religions services. Some of them also help the thirty-two 
eunuch tailors to make the clothes of the court, and others 
find employment in similar company as dressers to the Em- 
press and junior wives. ‘These, and the numerous other 
duties expected of them, are quite enough, if faithfully per- 
formed, to keep the hundred and twenty-one pairs of little 
hands busily engaged. ‘The ‘‘ Rituals’ declare that there shall 
be no drones within the palace, and let us hope that her 
Majesty Ah-lu-te and her hundred and twenty rivals, who are 
now assembled round the boy-Emperor, will prove themselves 
as diligent as are said to have been the model ladies of days 
gone by. If to the performance of his public functions weadd 
tke duty of his becoming acyuainted with all these fair 
daughters of Han, it is plainly impossible that the Emperor 
can pass his days in idleness; and down to the minutest 
detail the “ Rituals” prescribe the part lie is to play in all and 
every capacity, whether as king upon his throne, as priest 
before the altar, or as paterfamilias in the midst of his domestic 
joys. And this illustrates the peculiar position which the 
Emperor of China occupies among the monarchs of the East. 
As a temporal sovereign he is obeyed, and as a spiritual ruler 
he is worshipped. In his double claim to supremacy he some- 
what inet the Kings of Hebrew history, and finds his 
approximate counterpart in modern times in the Pope of 
Rome. ‘he sacredness of his person throws a religious halo 
around every action of his life. His meals are so arranged as 
‘to symbolize sacrificial feasts. When he partakes of vegeta- 
bles he is invited to reflect on the work of the Chinese Adam ; 
and when he tastes the six kinds of grain, his thoughts are 
carried back to the first turner of the sod. Soft music is 
played to encourage his appetite, and the dishes are removed 
from table to the tune of fifes and drums. ‘he maxim that 
‘*the King can do no wrong,” takes rather the form in China 
of ‘‘ whatever the King does is holy, righteous, and pure,” and 
hence many of the Imperial doings, which would be frowned 








Sonth Africa, but Russia is to take to painting and literature 


at in Europe, receive in China the sacred sanction of religion. 
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THE ALBION. 
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To this circumstance we owe it that in the ‘‘ Rituals” we find 
so many details of the private life of the Emperor and of the 
ladies of the palace. We learn that in every fifteen days the 
Emperor receives visits from representatives of each rank of 
wife and coucubine. On each of the first nine days of the 
month one of nine concubines selected from the eighty-one pay 
t).eir respects to him; on the next three succeeding days three 
of the wives of the third rank have that honor: then follows 
one of the second rank; then one of each of the two superior 

ex; and at every ful) moon the Empress and she alone is 

companion. During the last half of the month the order 
of visits is reversed, and in this way, in the course of about 
four months, the Emperor enjoys the society of every lady of 
his harem.— Zhe Cornhill Magazine. 


—_—_>—_— 


THE ENGLISH WAY OF REWARDING A 
PLUCKY ACT. 


Some people do not do generous things by halves, even in 
the old ‘‘ effete” monarchies. I returned frem England 
(where I had been spending a sort of business holiday) in No- 
‘vember, in the Cunard steamer Batavia, Capt. John E. Mou- 
land. In mid-ocean we encountered a fearful gale—a gale 
that is known to have destroyed a great many vessels, and is 
supposed to have made away with a great many more that 
have never been heard of to this day. ‘The storm lasted two 
days with us; then subsided for a few brief hours ; then burst 
forth again; and while this last effort was in full swing we 
came upon a dismasted vessel, the bark Charles Ward. She 
was nothing but a bursted and — hulk, surmounted 
‘with a chaos of broken spars and bits of fluttering rags—a 
‘sort of ruined flower-pot hung with last year's spider-webs, so 
‘to speak. ‘The vast-seas swept over her, burying her from 
‘sight, and then she would rise again and spew volumes of 
water through cracks ir her sides and bows, and discharge 
‘white floods through the gateway that was left where her 
stern had been. Her captain and eight men were lashed in 
the remains of the main rigging. They were pretty well fam- 
ished and frozen, for they had been thero two nights anda 

of two days of stormy wintry weather. Capt. Mouland 
rought up broadside to wind and sea, and called for volun- 
teers to man the life-boat. D. Gillies, Third Officer; H. 
Kyle, Fourth Officer, and six seamen answered instantly. It 
was worth any money to see that life-boat climb those dizzy 
mountains of water, in a diiving mist of spume-flakes, and 
fight its way inch by inch in the teeth of the gale. Just the 
mere memory of it stirs a 7 so, that I would swing my hat 
and disgorge a cheer now, if I could do it without waking the 
baby. But if you get a baby awake once you never can get 
it asleep again, and then you get into trouble with the whole 
family. Somehow I don’t seem to have a chance to yell, now, 
the way I used to. Well, in just one hour's time that life- 
boat crew had rescued those shipwrecked men; and during 
80 miautes of the time, their own lives were not worth pur- 
chase at a sixpence, their peril was so great. 
The passengers showed their appreciation of this thing as 
far as they were able, and we were so proud of our captain and 
our life-boat crew that we ventured to join in a communica- 
tion to the Royal Humane Society of London, detailing the 
‘gircumstances and petitioning that they would take notice of 
‘our sailors’ gallant achievement. I have just heard the result, 
‘and would like to communicate it to the passengers, und to 
all who take an interest in things nobler than the usual daily 
‘feast of Congress corruption and judicial rottenness. 

The Humane Society promptly conferred the gold medal 
rand a vote of thanks upon Captain Mouland; they also gave 
silver medals to officers Gillies and Kyle, and a money reward 
suited to their official grade, and thanked them ; and they 
likewise thanked the six seamen aud gave £7 gold ($35) to 
each of them—say somewhere about two months’ wages. We 
are a nation of forty millions, and we have some little money. 
Cannot we bave a society likethat? Why, it is the next must 
noblest thing to sending moral tracts to Timbuctoo. And 
would cost less money, too. Not that I object to sending 
moral tracts to Timbuetoo; far from it; I write the most of 
them myself, and gain the larger part of my living in that 
way. I would grieve to see Timbuct i d, and have 
to lose its custom. But why not start a Humane Society be- 
sides? We have got one man worthy to conduct it, and that 





Waterloo bridge because she was hungry and bomeless and 
had no friend to turn to. Everybody talked; everybody said 
‘**Shame, shame!” all the newspipers were troubled; one 
heard strong, honest regrets on every hand, and such expres- 
sions as, ‘* What a pity, poor thing; she could have been 
smothered in money if a body could only have known of her 
case.” You would have supposed an Emperor bad fallen, and 
not a mere nameless waif from a far country. This mourning 
for the late Napoleon is lifeless and empty compared to it. 
That girl could have collected a whole fortune in London if 
she could have come alive again.—Jbid. 





—< > —$—__—— 


THE ARTIST’S SECRET. 
BY LOUISA CROW. 


While turning his folio over, 
Half idly, half lost in thought, 
But never weary of gazing 
On work that his hand has wrought, 


Lo, I have lit on a picture— 
Heart, why dost so madly leap ? 

Why stain my cheek with these blushes, 
Or prompt the hot tears I weep? 


‘Tis the face of a girl—a profile 
Not sketched for mere love of art; 
For a name—* My Nelly”—is ‘neath it, 
And ’tis laid from the rest apart. 


And this face, with a name beneath it, 
Is drawn with masterly touch, 

And dwelt on, as though the artist 
Had lingered through loving it much; 


Dwelt on, as though, while deep’ning 
Or soft ning each pencilled stroke, 

The features were growing dearer 
With every thought they awoke. 


And yet is this face no fairer, 
Nor one half so fair, perchance, 
As some on whose brighter beauty 
He wastes neither dream nor glance. 


Can it be that the artist loves it, 
In spite of its charms so few, 

For the promise the eyes have given 
Of a faith that is firm and true ?— 


cherished principles of all, a prospect of some permanent 
issue might be anticipated. But this is not the case. The 
Assembly is divided into parties professing principles and 
aims that are radically irreconcilable; Republicans split into 
numeroys sections, each tenacious of its own peculiir cone 
ceptions of republicanism—Legitimists, Orleanists, and Ime 
perialists. It is true there exists another party presenting 
credentials rightfully entitling it to possess an overwheln.ing 
majority in the Cuamber, but which on the contrary is, in 
numver, utterly insignificant—the party of France. To their 
country in a state of political convulsion, French politicians 
rarely vouchsafe a thought unassociated with the all-absorb- 
ing intent to impose upon her the yoke of a party or a 
dynasty. What hope can there be that such an Assembly, 
composed almost exclusively of politically bigotted, selfish, 
and warring factions, will ever cordially aid the President of 
the Republic in the elaboration and enactment of a mode- 
rate and conciliatory scheme of government? Truly but a 
forlorn hope !—Macmillan’s Magazine. 
—_——_______. 


THE TWO GREAT PARTIES IN FRANCE. 


The chief difficulty with which France has to contend in 
the construction and consolidation of her Government, is 
obviously the extreme and heterogeneous character of the 
political principles professed by the two great parties into 
which she is mainly divided. This is the fatal danger that 
besets her; this is the curse which has weighed upon her 
since her first plunge into revolution. These two vast sec- 
tions of the Fiench people are, moreover, the exponents of 
religious sentiments tending in diametrically opposite direc- 
tions; the one, in nearly its entirety, being bigoted super- 
stitious, and, for the most part, submitting its political as 
well as its religious course to priestly guidance; the mass 
of the other being free-thinkers in the most latitudinarian 
sense—Voltairians, with an especial leaning toward their 
master’s injunction, ** Ecrasez Vinfame” (the Catholic Church.) 
Then, again, emphatically as these formidable masses differ 
from one another in their political and religious principles, 
locally they are yet more obviously separated—the one being 
broadly represented by the urban, the other by the rural 
population. Confronted by such elements of opposition the 
numerically insignificant party of moderation is apparently 
powerless. Nor does either town or country present many 
traces of consistent cohesion. Enthusiastically, nay, fanati- 
cally wedded to certcin social and political dogmas, neither 


of them can be said to possess any clearly-defiued dominant 


principle from which, as from a luminous centre, there might 
emanate rays of light rendering intelligible the details of a 





For the cheering look that lit it 

While he struggled with Fortune’s tide, 
That told of a trust unswerving— 

A trust he hath ne’er belied ? 


Tis but the face of a woman 
I gaze at here, but I know 
There are many memories linking 
This sketch with the long-ago; 


With the hours when none were swelling 
The bruit of the artist’s fame, 
When hope was dim, and the critics 
ess ready with praise than blame ; 


When the studio was all deserted, 
And the worker toiled and strove, 

With few to pray for his welfare 
But the Nelly he stoops to love ! 


compact and determinate policy. Neither party can boast of 
accredited leaders—of men endowed with the genius of states- 
men, or even with exceptional political reputation or experi- 
ence.. Ignorance overshadows—it may be with somewhat un- 
equal density, yet with equally disastrous cousequences—the 
mass of each party, and petrifies its obstinacy. in the great 
centres of population we perceive crude, transcendental 
theories, which, while containing much that for benevolent 
and philanthropic intention, for elevation and purity of aim, 
may claim respect, are contaminated by association with pro- 
jects based on destructive and unbridled passions. In the 
convictions and tendencies pr ted by the scattered popula- 
tion of the country, we perceive much that is admirably con- 
servative united to ignorance based on the worst forms of 
bigotry and superstition, and, therefore, of the most invete- 
rate and obstinate character. The higher elements in the 
principles of each party are, no doubt, admirable, and might, 
by judicious culture and careful handling, effect the salvation 
of France ; but they are kept asunder and rendered hostile by 
the admixture of wild Utopias and fiery passions, and the 
obstinacy of stolid ignorant prejudices, both religious and 
political.— bid. 

















is Mr. Bergh. If God did not make Bergh, He certainly did 
not make the insects that try te thwart his purpose—and do 
not succeed.— Mark Twain, in the Tribune. 


—_———_q—___— 


ENGLISH GOOD-HEARTEDNESS. 


We are the offspring of England; and so it is pleasant to 
eflect that the very first thing that astonishes a stranger when 
he arrives in that country is not its physical features, not the 
vastness of London, not the peculiarities in speech and dress 
of its people, but the curious lavishness with which that peo- 
ple pour money into the lap of any high and worthy object 
needing help. It is not done ostentatiously, but modestly. 
It comes from nobody knows where, about half the time, but 
it comes. Every few days you see a brief item like this in 
the papers: ‘* The (such and such a charity) desire to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of £1,000 from X. Y. Z. This is the fifth 
£1,000 from the same source.” X.Y. Z. don’t give his name ; 
he just gives his $25,000, and says no more about it. Sowe 
hospital will put up a contribution box by the door, and it 
will capture hundreds upon hundreds of pounds from unknown 
passers-by. ‘The porter of the Charing-Cross hospital saw a 
gentleman stuff something into the contribution box and 
on. He opened the box to see what it was; it was a roll of 
‘bank bills, amounting to $1,250. One day an unknown lady 
entered Middlesex Hospital and asked leave to go round and 
talk with the patients; it was found, after she was gone, that 
she had been dist:ibuting half sovereigns among them; she 
had squandered $750 there. But why go on? I got so 
worked up about charity matters in London that I was near 
coming away from there ignorant of everything else. 
**Ginx's Baby” could not satirize the national disposition 
toward free-handed benevolence—it could only satirize in- 


attributes of a great statesman ? 
of compromises. 











stances of foolish and stupid methods in the application o 
the funds by some of the charitable organisations. But in 
most cases the great benevolent societies of England mangge 
their affairs admirably. 

It makes one dizzy to read the long list of enormous sums 
that individuals have given to the London hospitals. People 
die of want and starvation in that huge hive, just as they do 


O face that he sketches and prizes! 
O lips that his lips have pressed ! 


—_—_.> —_—_— 


A DROLLERY IN MEDICAL PRACTICE. 








‘On each 4 rare grace bestowing 
They never before possessed. 

Blushing, yet happy, I linger, 
Perusing each pencilled line, 

For they tell me a blissful secret— 
The face and the name are mine! 

a 
REPUBLICANISM IN FRANCE. 
The whirlof political and social events has for the mo- 


ment thrown into favorable prominence the chences cof a 


Conservative Republic. Whether republicanism under any 
form be practicable to a pecple so deficient in self-control as 
the French, is a question surrounded by grave doubts. It is, 
nevertheless, a question which, for the future stability of 
France, it were well to solve. No former conjuncture of 
events has afforded the Repulic adequate facilities for ren- 
dering itself permanent. At present, extreme parties are 
weakened ; prejudices, not active resistances, are now the 
most formidable bindrances to the triumph of the Republic. 
Disembarrassed irom those arch-enemies to moderation, the 
Red Republic and the Empire, and depressed by defeat and 
civil war, the mind of the people is just now in a state pecu- 
liarly propitious for acq:iescence in rvasonable and temper- 
ate ccunsels. \yuat France needs is the guidance of a 
statesman pre-eminently endowed with a spirit of impartiality 
and conciliation—a statesman not only free from political 


pass | prejudices, but capable of placing a judicious restraint upon 


his political preferences. 
thus endowed ? 
eminent ability. His patriotism is unquestionable, often, in- 
deed, passing into exaggeration, and unwittingly taking 
courses detrimental both to the glory and interests of France. 
But throughout his long and checkered public career, can 
M. Thiers be said to have displuyed any of the distinctive 
He is great as a politician 
With no wide views of political philan- 
thropy, he chiefly rivets his gaze upon France, while the 
whole scope and tendency of his political aims are essen- 
tially practical. These are the broad political characteristics 
of the man to whem France has mainly confided the task oi 
building up a babitable and durable political edifice. In 
glancing at her past history, it must be admitted that she has 
often confided her Cestiny to far less commendable keeping ; 
and surely under existing circumstances the qualifications 


Can it be said that M. Thiers is 


in New York, merely because nine people in ten who beg help| which M. Thiers displays are as reassuring, and probably as 


are impostors—the worthy and the sensitive shrink from 
making their conditions known, and perish without making 


useful, as the higher and more brilliant qualities of a great 
statesman. But then occurs the question—Will the Na- 


anappeal. In eithercity a thousand hands would be stretched | tional Assembly so modify and tone its opinions that har- 


forth to save such if the need could be known in time. I} monious co-operation may become possible between itself 
j and the Chief of the State? If the parties into which it is 


have forgotten wany things I saw in London, but I remember 


yet what an outburst there was, and what a pang seemed to| divided were agreed upon any fundamental principle as a 


dart through the whole great heart of England when a poor, 
obscure, and penniless American girl threw herself 


starting-point whereon it were possible to Construct a system 
im y embodying, with more or less amplitude, the 


No doubt he is a writer and an orator of | 


}surgical operation for their removal. 

















Ever since the detection of “Scratching Fanny,” who 
ingeniously imposed upon all and sundry as the “ Cock-Lane 
Ghost,” the skill of young females in playing off tricks, and 
simulating maladies, out of a spirit of mere mischief, often to 
their own detriment, has been a well-recognised fact in the 
medical profession. In such performances, boys fall far be- 
hind. Miraculous wounds, or miraculous cures, do not suit 
the boyish nature. Girls possess the true inventive faculty 
and power of endurance for some secret purpose. Yet, with 
a full knowledge of these qualitics in the young female pa- 
tient, physicians are constantly imposed on; and for that 
matter, magistrates too, as, for example, when, as has occur- 
red, some young lady sustains a fanciful complaint of being 
improperly treated in a railway-carriage. 

Long ago, when almost everything unusual was ascribed to 
supernatural interference, clever young females, with a relish 
for deception, resorted to a very pretty knack of astonishing 
simple-minded people, by making mysterious noises, scratch- 
ings, tumbling about articles of household furniture, throw- 
ing stones at windows, deranging flower-pots, and performin 
other outrageous antics. In that delightfully amusing old 
book, “ Satan’s Invisible World Discovered,” we have a va- 
riety of incidents, all assumedly supernatural, and very per- 
plexing to the ecclesiastical authorities of the period, but 
which a sbarp London detective would now have at once 
traced to some clever but very innocent-looking girl, who 
enjoyed the exquisite pleasure of throwing a whole neigh- 
borhood into that state of utter consternation which resulted 
in an appeal to prayers and exorcisms. A love of deception 
by such freaks sometimes exceeds all imaginable bounds. 
Self-accusation, and even self-torture, are well-known phases 
of this curious disorder of the female mind, for such it 
really is. 

A story is told of a lady patient who was in the habit of 
thrusting needles into her foot, and then submitting to a 
But this instance of 
self-inflicted torture was far outdone in a curious case which 
occurred at the Carlisle Infirmary, and is mentioned by Dr. 
Priestley in a lecture delivered at the Middlesex Hospital. 
We popularise it as follows: 

One day a young woman applied at the infirmary to be 
treated for an ulcer having a veiy ugly appearance, and 
which was spreading at a great rate. Suspecting that the 
patient was secretly causing the irritation, the doctor in at- 
tendance caused the part to be covered in such a way that 
she could not get at it. The result was that, by a course of 
simple treatment, the sore was speedily healed. The girl did 
not like getting well. Un a short time she tried a new trick. 


This was the contrivance of a gathering at the end of her 
finger, leading to the bone—a seemingly bad case, necessi- 
tating a surgical operation. To this she would on no ac- 
count consent, and left the infirmary. She afterwards, 
however, went to Liverpool, and there submitted to an am- 
putation of part of the finger Taking care that the wound 
that the hand had to 


should not heal, the case became so 
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be amputated. This did nct satisfy the morbid desire for 
suffering. Still she kept the wound in a state of irritation, 
and amputation above the elbow was iesorted to. With the 
stump nearly healed, she quitted Liverpool, and returned to 
Carlisle, where by and-by the wound ulcerated, and she was 
again admitted to the infirmary. Again an amputation—this 
time, the arm off by the shoulder-biede. The poor wretch 
was still unsatisfied. After being a littl time at home, she 
presented herself with the wound in a bad way ; at the same 
time producing two pieces of bone as having come away, but 
which the doctor saw were only two pieces of Bone that had 
been taken from a leg of mutton. To prevent any fresh 
mancuvre, she was placed in bed with her remaining arm 
tied to her side, and in three weeks the shoulder was perfectly 
healed. Now about to be discharged, she fell on & new de- 
vice. Her left eye appeared to be badly swollen, and on in- 
spection it was found that she had picked a piece of lime 
plaster from the wall, and placed it under the eyelid! Diis- 
missed from the infirmary, she afterwards affected a new 
malady, but was looked on with suspicion, and died without 
admitting her deceptions to any one. The girl who perpe- 
trated these oddities is not spoken of as having been insane, 
and the medical man who relates the case says that her mo- 
tives for self-torture are not to be divined. The only 
rational conjecture is, that she derived a pleasure in success- 
fully playing off these ridiculous tricks on her medical 
attendants. 





——_——_>_—_—_ 


AN INDIAN CITY IN THE FORESTS OF PERU. 


The city of Huatinmio proved to be a group of seven large 
sheds perched among plantains and bananas, divided into 
stalls, and affording shelter for a hundred individuals. The 
most sordid destitution—if ignorance of comfort can be called 
destitution—reigned everywhere around. ‘he women were 
especially hideous, and on receipt of presents of small bells 
and large needles became additionally disagreeable in their 
antics of gratitude. The bells were quickly inserted in their 
ears, and soon the whole village was in tintinnabulation. 

A night was passed in the hospitality of these barbarians, 
who vacated their largest cabin for their guests. A repast 
was served, consisting of stewed monkey: no salt was used 
in the cookery, but on the other hand a dose of pimento was 
thrown in, which brought tears to the eyes of the strangers 
and made them run to the water-jar as if to save their lives. 
The evening was spent in a geveral conversatioa with the 
Siriniris, who were completely mystified by the form and 

roperties of a candle which Mr. Marcoy drew from his 

agvage and ignited. The wild men passed it from hand to 
hand, examining it, and singeing themselves in turn. Stil! 
another marvel was the sheet of paper on whieh the artist 
essayed a portrait of one of his hosts. The finished sketch 
did not appear to attract them at all, or to raise in their minds 
the faintest association with the human form ; but the texture 
and whiteness of the sheet excited their lively admiration, 
and they passed it from one to another with many exclama- 
tions of wonder. Meantime, a number of questions were 
suggested and proposed through the interpreter. 
he formality of marriage among the Siriniris was found 
to be quite unknown; the most rudimentary idea of divine 
worship could not be discovered; th. treatment of the aged 
was shown to be contemptuous and neglectful in the extreme ; 
and the lines of demarcation with the beasts seemed to be 
but feebly traced. Finally, Mr. Marcoy begged the interpre- 
ter to propound the delicate inquiry whether, among the 
viands with which they nourished or had formerly nourished 
themselves, human flesh had found a place. Garcia hesitated, 
and at first declined to push the interrogation, but after some 
persuasion consented. The Siriniris were not in the lesst 
shocked at the question, and answered that the flesh of man, 
especially in infancy, was a delicious food, far better than the 
monkey, the tapir or the peccary; that their nation, in the 
days of its power, frequently used it at the great feasts; but 
that the difficulty of procuring such a rarity had increased 
until they were now forced to strike it from their bill of fare. 
—Lippincott's Magazine. 





Pr 
ORNAMENT IN DRESs. 


Probably nothing that is not useful is in any high sense 
beautiful. At least it will be almost universally seen in the 
matter of dress that where an effect is bad it is an artificial 
or false effect, and vice versa. A trimming that has no 
raison d'etre is genera!ly ungraceful. A pendent jewel sim- 
ply sewn to a foundation where it neither holds up nor clasps 
together any part of the dress, usually looks superfluous, as 
itis. Above all, bows (which are literally nothing but strings 
tied together) stuck about when there is no possibility of their 
fastening two parts, almost always appear ridiculous; when 
needed tor a mere ornament, a rosette should be used, which 
pretends to be nothing else. In the making of dresses, lines 
ending nowhere, and nohow, are often apparent, and never 
fail to annoy the eye. The outlines of bonnets are conspicu- 
ous instances of this mistake. There is no art instinct, and 
but little of the picturesque element, in a nation who are in- 
different to these things, and whose eye does not instinctively 
demand a meaning and a token in everything. In architec- 
ture do we not immediately detect and condemn a pillar that, 
resting on nothing, apperrs to support a heavy mass cf 
masonry ; an arch that is gummed against and not built into 
a wall, unsupported, and, therefore, in an impossiule position ; 
or a balcony that has neither base nor motive, unsupported 
and supporting nothing? And these things are not seldom 
seen on the fronts of our more decorative buildings, where 
the ignorant architect, knowing the whole thing to be asham, 
the balconies of plaster, the carvings cement, the lintels ficti- 
tious, the pillars hollow, forgets that the forms he borrows 
were meant for use,and not mer ly for show. Mr. Ruskin 
has preached to us the motive of all good art; Sir Charles 
Eastlake and others bave taught us the practical dangers of 
debased art, and we may at once see how principles that are 
bud in one place are also bad in another. The uncultured 
diessmaker, only longing for novelty, invents forms of attire 
that wculd be impossible were dress less utterly artificial than 
it is, and this is half the cause of our universal ill-dressing. 
No fashion or form can leave the mind without a jar that is 
not where it is because indispensable there. hether it 
occur in a house or in a gown, the principle must be the 
same. One of the reasons why peasants, fishwives, and such 
folk look picturesque and beautilul even in their regs, what- | 
ever Le the mixture of color or arrangement of form—so/| 
much more beautiful than fashionable people look, even 
when they try to imitate the fish wife—is, I think, the motive 


words hero, heroism, heroic, which is becoming too common, 
namely, applying them to mere courage. 


the misuse, I believe, as we have more than one beside, from 
the Freneh Press. 








taire, Monarchie Constitutionnelle, and Republique. 
Pathological Society of London. 


man travellers on the West Coast of Africa had arrived at 
Cameroon, whence Dr. Buchholz proceeded to Bilbia. 
Reicbenau and Dr. Lichder hope to find an opportunity to 
penetrate into the interior. 


trays its own deceit at the elbows, or the wrists, or behind, | dispatch from Cettigne states that Prince Nicholas, the Hos- 
or in some other unexpected place. 


useful and is artificial is vad, and the more obviously a-tificial | 
a thing is, the worse it must always be. 
once seen to be incapable of going over the head ; something 
that looks like a tunic in one place, yet in another is seen to 
have no lawful habitation, nor a name; a false apron, a fes- 
toon that looks as though it had fallen accidentally upon the 
skirt, when by no possible means except glue or irrelevant 
pins could it stay there; a veil that you at once pevceive is 
never Meant to descend over the face, but is tacked to the 
top of the head in an exasperating manner; heavy lappets, 
that instead of being the natural termination of something 
else, hang meaningless and mutilated ; slashes that are sewn 
upon the sleeve instead of breaking through it; and other 
things of the same kind ;—thcy leave the eye unsatisfied, dis- 
contented, often disgusted.—Saint Fauls. 


Anything that looks) podar of Montenegro, is preparing to attend the Exhibition. 


| Mr. Holman Hunt’s new picture, which has occupied him 

three years, is now finished. It comprises life-size figures of 

| Christ and the Virgin in the workshop of Joseph at Bethle- 
| hem, the time being that of the cegsation of labor just before 
the setting of the sun. It is styled “* The Shadow of Death,”” 
and represents a prevision of the Crucifixion. 

Mr. Thomas Goodman announces the publication by photo- 
lithography of the plan of the Temple Church, as the first of 
an intended series of accurate illustrations of the round 
churches handed down to us from the Order of Knights 

| Templars. 

Mr. Jolin Holland, the friend and biographer of James 
_Montgomery, and who was himself « poct and most volumi- 
‘nous general writer, died in Sheffield on the 28th Dec., at the 
age of 79. 

stron , The Triennial Musical Festival at Birmingham will beheld 
MISUSE OF WORDS. |in the Town Hall on the 26th, 27th, 28th, and 29th of August. 
Sir Michael Costa will again conduct the performances. 


A hood that is at 


And I must protest, in likewise, against a misuse of the 
—_———___—___—_. 
MRS. PARTINGTON ON DOMESTICS. 
ss. I trust that we shall neither accept it, nor “The plague of our housekeepers,” said Dr. Spooner as he 
the temper which inspires it. It may be convenient for those | gat with Mrs. Partington in her little front parlor, “ is domes- 
who flatter their nation, and especially the military part of it, | ties, They don’t work well; they are always troublesome 
into a ruinous self-conceit, to frame some such syllogism as | and they make such a racket there's no living in peace with 
this—‘‘ Courage is heroism: every Frenchman is naturally | jjem,” 
courageous ; therefore every Frenchman is a hero.’ But we,| “ Jm shore I am surprised to hear you say so,” replied she; 
who have been trained at once in a sounder school of morals, |« for mine is very different. It never gets decomposed, an 
and iu a greater respect for facts, and for language as the ex- | g jittle ile in the j'ints makes all go as smooth as can be.” 
pression of facts, shall be eareful, I hope, not to trifle thus| —« Qj] in the joints, madam!” the Doctor almost screamed; 
with that potent and awful engine—human speech. We shall |« that is impossible ; besides, it would be highly improper. 
eschew hkewise, I hope, a like abuse of the word moral, which | No domestic will submit, madam, to be oiled in the joints! 
has crept from the French Press now and then, not only into Impossible !” 


our own Press, but into the writings of some of our military) « But, my dear Doctor,” said Mrs. P., laying her finger om 
men, who, as Englishmen, should have known better. We | his coat-sleeve, “ L can insure you that it is not impossible ;. 
were told again and again, during the late war, that the moral | and, if you will step iato the next room, I will show you how 
effect of such a success had been great; that the morale of| | jucubrate my Domestic, in every j'int, and nothing improper: 
the troops was excellent; or again, that the mvrale of the| jn jt at all. 7 

troops had suffered, or even that they were somewhat de-| The Doctor looked at her, half aghast; his sense of pro- 
moralised. But when ove came to test what was really meant | priety was in danger of being offended. Should he or should 
by these fine words, one discovered that morals had nothing | je not? he asked, and decided he should. They entered the 
to do with the facts which they expressed ; that the troops | adjacent room, and stopped et the threshold with surprise; 
were in the one case actuated simply by the animal passion of) for there sat Ike at Mrs. Partington’s “ Domestic” Sewing 
hope, in the other simply by the animal passion of fear. This | chine, making the wheel revolve rapidly and the needle 
abuse of the word moral has crossed, Iam sorry to say, the tly at a bewildering gallop. 


Atlantic; and a witty American, the other day, (whom we| “+ What are you doing with my Domestic, you bad boy ?” 
must excuse, though we must not imitate,) when some one had | caid ghe excitedly.” 


been blazing away at him with a revolver, he being unarmed, | «| was seeing if ’twouldn’t make a noise, like Aunt Tilda’s,” 
is said to have described his very natural emotions on the oc- replied he, getting out of the chair, and grinning ; “ but there: 
casion, by saying that he felt dreadiully demoralised. We, I} isn't a bit of noisein it. Aunt Tilda’s is like a steam fire 
hope, shall confine the word demoralisation, as our Generals | engine and a locomotive—bully, I tell you !—but I’ve been 


of the last century would have done, when applied to soldiers, running this for half an hour, and can’t get even a squeak 
to crime, including, of course, the neglect of duty or of disci-| oyt of it.” 


pline ; and we shall mean by the word heroism in like manner, | Mrs, Partington smiled. 


whether applied to asoldier or any human being, not mere} « And thls, then, is your domestic?” remarked the Doctor, 


courage; net the mere doing of duty ; but the doing of some- | po}; 1 of bi hension. “Such a one must be i : 
thing beyond duty; something which is not in the bond; nee ce sete neat 


some spontaneous and unexpected act of self-devotion,— 
C. Kingsley. 


LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


We have borrowed | 








ble in a y sen family, whose violence can be subducd by 
merely a drop of oil !” 
The Docior went out, and Ike turned his attention to 


slamming the stove door, in faint imitation of Aunt Tilda’s 
machine. E 








Prince Humbert of Italy has made his appearance as an 
author in a book on “ The Grand Manceuvres of the Year 
1872,” which is a thorough report and review of the military 
maneeuvres and organizations of the various troops under his 
command as Gencral-in-Chief. 

Mr. Armitage is engaged in painting a large picture of 
Chicago, the cartoon of which was at the last Academy Ex- 
hibition. This painting is to be hung in the Town Hall at 
Chicago. Another picture, a scriptural suuject, occupies this 
Royal Academician, 

Mr. Calderon has in hand several pictures, some, if not all, 
of which will be sent to the next exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. 

Mr. Thomas Landseer has just completed his engraving of 
Sir Edwin’s picture, “ The Deer Family.” 

At one of Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Wood’s recent 
sales an interesting historical picture was disposed of to Mr. 
Graves. It is a large canvas, presumed to have been painted 
by Stoop, and represents the entry of Charles IL. into Lon- 
don. The gay monarch is on horseback, and the picture is 
full of portraits of men memorable at the Restoration. Stoop, 
the artist, came over with Charles, and was afterwards sent 
by Charles to attend Catherine of Braganza from Lisbon. He 
did a series of etchings of that event. 

The museum of modern sculptures in the Louvre has been 
enriched by works which have been brought back from vari- 
ous parks and residences, not in public occupation, where 
they were placed under the late Government of France. 
Some of these appear to have suflered by exposure to the 
humidity of the open air. k 

As soon as the repairs in the Salle des Pas-perdus of the 
Palace of Justice, Paris, are completed, the statue of the late 
M. Berryer will be placed there. The monument will be 
erected in the great hall opposite the principal entrance. 

A curious book is now passing through the English press, 
the author of which seriously professes to give, from actual 
experience, a matter-of-fact account of the laws, manners, 
and customs of a kingdom situated in one of the planets of 
our solar system. The title of the book is “Another World.” 

It is announced that Dr. Beke contemplates a journey to 
the East with a view to Biblical explorations. He proposes 
to look for “ The Mount of God” in the country east of the 
Gulf of Akaba. 

The approaching appearance is announced of a work by M. 
Guizot, divided into four parts—Empire, Monarchie Heredi- 


FACTS AND FANCIES 

Robert Burns's birthday was celebrated in this city on the 
24th ult., by a dinner given at Delmonico’s. jorge Mac- 
donald was one of the gnests and delivered a speech. The 
Burns’ Club in Brooklyn also gave a dinner, at which Mr. W. 
C. Bryant was one of the speakers of the evening. 

“It's aye raining in G k” has t a proverbial 
saying. During last year in that pluvial Scotch town, rain fell 
on no fewer than 252 days out of the 365, the total depth being 
86.15 inches, the largest rainfall on record even in that rainy 
district. 

The deaths of the people on the Minnesota prairies who 

perished while seeking shelter during the blinding snow-storms 
recently, have prompted the Governor to the suggestion that 
all prairie roads be fenced with wire. This would keep bewil- 
dered travellers on their road and prevent them rambling 
hopelessly and helplessly about, as was the case of the victims 
1eferred to. 
Mr. Edmund Yates intends making a tour through Canada 
this month, and will lecture in Toronto on the 26th and 28th of 
February. His tour in the United States is said to have been 
very successful. 


Yellow fever was raging at Rio de Janeiro on‘ the 11th of 
January. 


The Hon, J. C, Chapais, Receiver-General of the Dominion 
of Canada, has resigned, 

Therumor of a projected marriage between a British Prince 
and a Kussian Grand Duchess is pronounced to be without 
foundation. 

The rinderpest has broken out at Shanghai, China, 

Rev. Adam Sedgwick, the geologist, is dead. He was 
eighty-five years old. 

It is now stated that either Yorkshire or Ireland will be the 
scene of next year’s autumn mancuvres. 

An offer of Baroness Burdett Coutts to defray the cost— 
£60 to £70—of erecting a drinking fountain in some convenient 
part of Manchester has been accepted by the Town Council. 
The following eppeared in the agony column of the London 
Times: Kangaroo revived by bones, though nearly choked by 
a piece of one after swallowing five hard biscuits. ‘Troubled. 
Four cat two six camel five two one eight pig one boar in 
every way. Four nire leopard one four elephant three four 
seven boar. Faithful antil dedth. 

A Mr. Dixon offers to remove Cleopatra's Needle from Egypt, 
and to erect it on the Thames Embankment, for £15,000. 

A Melbourne telegram of recent date says that more kid- 
nappiny of Polynesians is reported, but gives no particulars, 
The trial of Marshal Bazaine is nearly certain to come on 
at the beginning of February. It will take place in the Ecole 
Militaire at Paris. 


The Sultan of Zanzibar, replying recently to an address on 





Sir William Jenner bas been elected President of the 
The Berlin Geographical Society has news that three Ger- 


Dr. 


The Prince of Wales, who is President of the British Com- 





apparent in everything they wear. The bright kerchief that 
covers the peasant’s shoulders is so much better than a bodice | 
trimmed in the form of a kerchief. 


mission, will probably assist at the opening of the Vienna 
Exhibition. 


The outer dress that | visit to Europe is now placed beyond adoubt. The Emperor | stolen by the Arabs and by tribes who come from the Persian 


the question of slavery, is reported to have said :—** Thirty} 
three years ago I was forbidden by my father, Said-Said, to 
export slaves to Muscat. ‘The slaves now carried thither are 





The Shab of Persia will also be present, as his 


really covers an under-dress fully and fairly isso much more! William will visit St. Petersburgh at the end of May, and | Gulf. I will make strong efforts in future to stop and prevent 
satisiactory than one which only pretends to do so, and be-| will proceed thence to Vienna accompanied by the Czar, A | the kidnapping of slaves, I will make every effort.” 
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It is generally supposed in official quarters that the Army | 
Estimates for 1873-4, now in course of preparation, will, on | 
their presentation to Parliament, show a considerable reduc- 
tion as compared with the votes of last year. 

It is rumored in London that the Rev. Dr. Hayman, Head | 
Master of Rugby, will be compelled to resign his position, | 
An almost unheard of thing, to remove, hy a vote of censure, 
a he .d master from one of the great English public schools, 

The report that M. de Corcelles has definitively accepted | 
the French Embassy at the Vatican is confirmed from Paris, 
but at Rome it was supposed that he would decline it, in 
accordance with the wishes of the Pope himself. 

For throwing orange peel at the ballet girls during the per- | 
formance of the pantomime at the Surrey, Eng., Theatre, two | 
young “gentlemen,” who had been dining out, have been | 
B fined $50 apiece 

England bas in the person of Sir F, Goldsmidt been acting | 
as arbitrator in a boundary dispute between Persia and 
Afghanistan, and neither party being satisfied an appeal has 
been made to Earl Granville. | 

The following is a genuine dialogue which occurred recently 

in one of the public rchools of London: Teacher to Scholar: 
** What gender is mouse?” Scholar: ‘‘ Feminine.” ‘Teacher : 
canes Oana gene Sirs The subtle elf of Pleasure both pursue 

Saturday (the 28th ult.) being ‘‘ the Innocents’ Day” there Soret A ; , 
was @ pn A. service for children at Westminster Abbey, and But—you can’t have your cake and eat it too. 
Dean Stanley preached an interesting sermon, suitable to the | —Gerald Massey. 
tender years of his audience, on the boyhood of the Saviour. | 

The following is given as the exact composition of the Prus- 
sian House of Commons: National Liberal, 116: Conservative, 
69; Centre, 58; Progressists, 48; New Conservative (just 


EPIGRAMS. 
FRUIT AND KERNEL. 
It was not meant fog us to merely reach 
And bite the sunny side from out our peach ; 
The flesh is sweet, but many find, in fact, 
Their choicest morsel when the stone is crackt. 





FAILURE AND SUCCESS, 


Patriot, dark in failure’s night, 
Thy Jewel is but Charcoal ! 

It is success whose living iight 
Must give the diamond-sparkle. 





Dear thing! we would not have you learn too much, 
Your ignorance is so charming! We've a notion 
That greater knowledge might not lend you such 
Sure aid to blind obedience and devotion. 
SOUL AND SENSE. 
The Sense but kneels to worship loveliness, | 
Devouring it. Soul ovly can possess. 





> - 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Mr, Lowe, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, has again de- 
clined.to entertain eny proposals for the repeal of the malt 
| tax. 


| — 
THE CONTINENT. 

The French Assembly has passed a bill prescribing severe 
penalties for drunkenness. 


Ten members of the International Society haye been arrested 
in France in addition to those previously reported. 

Several Paris journals announce that the trial of Marshal 
Bazaine before the special court-martial will begin in the latter 
part of April. 

The Memorial Diplomatique states that the Count of Paris 


WOMAN AND TIER MASTER. | has requested an interview with the Count of Chambord, but 
_ has as yet received no answer, 


The Legitimist journals report the words of the Duke de 
N 8 ing that the union of the Orleans branch 
with the eldest line of the House of Bourbon is complete, and 
that seven princes of the Orleans family have recognized the 








| Count de Chambord as rightful King of France. 


The Duke of Montpensier has written a letter discarding the 
Alphonsists and disavowing all connection with their in- 
trigues. 

The Committee of Thirty have luded their di ion on 
the sub-committee’s constitutional project. After passing a 
resolution affirming their power to deal with the constitutional 
questions which they bave taken in hand, they adopted amend- 
ments to the decree proposed by the sub-committee, which 
provide for the creation of a second Legislative Chamber, for 
a new electoral law, and for restricting the President's privi- 
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formed), 41; Free Conservative, 38; Poles, 19; Independent, GREAT BRITAIN. 5 sg a? a = — i - 

17; Liberal Centre, 11 ;-seats vacant, 1:5; total, 432. jane oa ss iectaen tinermai aeeee ended ae “4 “4 
Two more ‘‘ Woolwich infants” have been shipped from the| There was much on Saturday last in London in ‘ 


Arsenal, Woolwich, on board a lighter for Chatham, whence— | gonsequence of the English note to Russia regardiug the dis- 
along with the pair that fellinto Chatham Dock Ext | puted boundary question in Central Asia. In the settlement 
but were happily recovered—they will be conveyed to Ports- | of the reletions between the two Powers, a few years ago, on 
mouth, to be mounted in the Devastation’s turrets. the Forsyth understanding, England only required Russia to 

From Brussels comes news that on the 3d ultimo the con. | abstain from the invasion of Afghanistan; but the boundary 

tract for the cession of the Great Luxembourg Railway to the | of that territory was left undefined. 
Belgo-Luxembourg Railway Co. was signed; and, it is added| The present note declares that the northern boundary of 
that the contract stipulates for a preponderance of Belgians on | Afghanistan commences at the Lake of Liri-Kol, in the Panus 
the directorate, to the extent of two thirds, thus obtaining | Steppe, thence follows the Oxus to Kadjah-Saleb, and from 
security that no attempts against Belgian neutrality shall be | that point westward to the Persianfrontier. ‘Che note further 
wittingly or unwittingly encouraged under the new adminis- | states that England has informed the Emir of Afghanistan 
tration of the line. that he may fight the Russians if they cross this line. 

London papers relate curious stories of the blunders made ‘The Russian reply declares the desire of Russia is to main- 
by Oxford undergraduates in the Scripture examination which | in good relations with England, but it refuses to accept the 
they have to pass before taking their degrees, It is told of one indicated boundary because it includes countries which never 
that, when asked to mention *‘ the two instances recorded in belonged to Afghanistan, but were always independent. Rus- 
Scripture of the lower aniu:als speaking,” the undergraduate | 8i#’s object in taking Kbiva is apparently to establish depots, 
thought for a moment, and then replied: ‘ Balaam’s ass.” and hold and oceupy the whole valley of the Oxus. — England 
*'This is one, sir. What is the other ?” Undergraduate paused | 4taws this line to interfere with Russia’s purpose, and to ena- 
in earnest thought. At last a gleam of recollection lit up his ble the former power the better to hold the Hinder Kush asa 
face, as he replied: “The whale! The whale said unto line of defence when the day of fighting comes. 

Jonah, ‘Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian,’ ” A Lahore newspaper says that Sirdar Abdul Rahman, under 
a s _ | Russian instigation, captured Fort Hissar, a dependency of 

The London Telegraph says : —— our retrospect is|Cabul, and sent the governor of the place a prisoner to the 

_ not altogether cheerful. ‘The light of the long vista is flecked | Russians. Hissar is a good sterting point for the Russians in 
with more than one sombre shadow. The stars themselves in any movement they may contemplate against Afghan 'Turke- 








yet in abeyance, permitting the Executive officer to speak in 
the Chamber on all important interpellations of the Govern- 
ment. President Thiers will appear before the Committee on 
Friday, and explain his views on the proposed decree. 

Le Soir says President Thiers will visit the Vienna Exhibi- 
tion after the payment of the fourth milliard of the war 
indemnity, and may meet M. Bismarck there. 


Prince Napoleon disavows all responsibility for the recent 
newspaper announcement of his views in regard to the futare 
policy of the Bonaparte family. 


General von Manteuffel made a speech, recently, at Metz, 
in, which he defended Marshal Bazaine from the attacks which 
had been made on the military fame of the latter. He dwelt 
in terms of generous praise on the bravery displayed by the 
Marshal, which he declared was quite equal to that of any 


vented an impartial judgment in this case, but he believed 
history would jastify Marshal Bazaine. 


Prince Bismarck appeared in the Chamber of Deputies on 
Saturday last, for the first time since his resignation of the 
Presidency of the Prussian Ministry, and was warmly received 
by the In resp to their greeting he made a 
speech explaining that his retirement from the Prussian 
Premiership was occasioned solely by ill health and a desire to 
be relieved of some of his official burdens ; there was no dis- 








their courses have fought against us. Rain and hail, storm j stan. 


and tempest, have been our portion. Something—pbysicians| {he same authority states that Sirdar Mahomed Isa Khan 
are not sure what—has been wrong with the sun; and the has made a successful attack on Sherabat,in Cabul, The 
floodgates of heaven have been opened until the timid have governor of the city was likewise captured and delivered to 
feared a recurrence of the days of Xisuthrus.” the Russians. 

r. T. 8. Livingstone, son of the distinguished traveller, has | Mr. 'T. Mitchell, Assistant Secretary of the British Legation 
mF to ae Shee of yo mem capaitien, toons home at St. Petersburg, has left London for that city He is the 
from his father by Mr. Stanley, for public display at the Foun- bearer of important dispatches to Lord Loftus, the British 
dry Boys’ Missionary and Industrial Exhibition, Glasgow. ‘Embassador. Y J 
They comprise chiefly swords, spear heads, anklets and leglets The latest report with reference to the troubles in Central 
of a Babisa chief, brass knives, together with the heads of two Asia is to the effect that Russia has made a proposal establish- 
spears which ‘‘ missed Dr. Livingstone’s head by less than an i%g 4 neutral zone, and guarantecing the independence and 
inch.” neutrality of Afghanistan. 

ae ae . . It was r 1 on Wednesday morning that the differences 
A petition is being got up by the ladies of Glasgow, asking - ese - . 
Mr. Gladstone to revive the old law of the reign of Queen sare rob ovrwsd bpy ne ie cabs cies chee 
wot at a roy Aly py a se i pee ment, are increasing, and that the governments of France, 
thé liberty to choose for a husband the man on whom shehad A¥*tria, Italy, Turkey. Denmark, and Sweden have deter- 
set ber biker If any man refused to marry her he was heavily mined to support the British Government in the position it 
fined, according to the value of his worldiy possessions. The "** assumed. ; an 
only g d of ption was previous betrothal. A meeting of the trustees of the fund raised in Great Britain 
It is publicly stated at Bradford that the friends of Mr. Miall, ve Ye bonarh be be. — auring the a was 
M.P., throughout the country have resolved to present him — sted to be $520,000. ‘The Eu of Derby pe teen ae 
- ry} . “art on 1€ $520,000. 2 
Se a ee deine Bee anecton Saye Se litte, tion that _ fund be applied to the foundation of a hospital 
he has advocated religious’equality.” It is stated that £8,500 for convalescents. The resolution wes adopted. 
of the proposed sum has been already subscribed. pe oy — of erg agg i toag Yooer one 
a . : . . times the offence against Sir John Duke Coleridge, for 
Two very interesting birds have just been received by the ™ : 8 ; Be, 
Zoological Society, and are now to be seen in the “ Fish-honse,” a . a reo — yet mee ed — of arrest fo: con- 
which has been recently cleaned and repaired. ‘These are an ‘C™Pt Of Court has been Issued against him, 
American stilt, or stilt-plover (inantopus nigricoltis), and a It is reported that a steamship bas been discovered sunk 
darter (plotus anhinga). Both these birds are remarkable in at the scene of the collision off Dungeness Lighthouse, on 
form and appearance, and new to the society's collection. Wednesday night, the 23rd ult. The opinion is becoming 











agreement between any of his colleagues and himself. 

In the Chamber of Deputies on the 24th ult. a question was 
asked touching emigration, and the measures the G »vernment 
had taken to prevent it. The Minister of the Interior replied 
that it was impossible to restrict emigration after granting the 
right of change of domicile. What was wanted was enlighten- 
ment and judicious legislation, which would make those who 
now thought of emigrating value their country above all 
others. Emigration could best be counteracted by elevating 
and improving the condition of the people at home. This 
was what the Government was aiming at, and by this means 
it hoped to check the tide of emigration. 

In the Chamber of Deputies, on the same day, after the 
speech of Prince Bismarck, General von Roon made a state- 
ment as to the constitation of the Prussian Cabinet. He said 
2 rig’ | of the majority in Prussia was impossible. A 

russian Ministry must bea royal Ministr: d the Imperial 
Chancellor must always be a ain —— 

‘The German Admiralty have deoided to build. no more large 
strengthen 


iron-clads at present, but the coast defenses by 
monitors and torpedoes. 
The Committee of the Spanish Cortes on the Abolition of 
Slavery in Porto Rico has declared in favor of granting owners 
an average indemnity of $250 per slave. 

General Gonzales, commanding the royal troops, routed a 
large force of Carlist insurgents, led by the Cure of Santa 
Cruz. Thirty-five Carlists were killed, many wounded, and 20 
taken prisoners. A band under Cassante Bare has also been 
dispersed. ‘The insurrection is considered completely crushed. 
A decree has been issued by the Spanish Government grant- 
ing a concession to Lascarte for laying a telegraph cable 
between Spain and Cuba. Offers have been received by the 
Government from British companies for the purchase, main- 





general in the German army. The passions of the hour pre- . 


Quinine is found to possess, in a very marked degree, tho geueral that the vessel which ran into the Nortbfleet also went 


property of preventing certain forms of decomposition, and of 
checking putrefaction and alcoholic fermentation. Herr. C. 
Binz believes, from his recent researches, that it is capable of 
arresting putrefaction in the blood. 


Two Irishmen, engaged in selling packages of linen, bought 


down with all hands before the emigrant ship sunk. The 
owner of the Spanish steamship Murillo, who landed at Dover 
two hours before the collision occurred, believes it was his 
vessel which was in collision with the Nortbfleet, and that 
both were destroyed. 





an old mule to aid in carrying the burdens. One would ride The en a to the fund in aid of the 
awhile, then the other, carrying the bales of linen on the mule, | SV7¥'VOrs Of the Northheet cusaster, is 
One day the Irishman who was on foot got close up to the | The Belgian Consul at Dov er has informed the British au. 
heels of his muleship, when he received a kick on one of the thorities that the steamer which rau down the Northfleet 
shins. To be revenged, he picked up a stone, and hurled it | Was the Pelayo, bound from Antwerp for Havana. He is 80 
at the mule, but struck his companion on the back of the head. | 8ure of it that he lays claim to the reward offered for the dis- 
Seeing what he bad done, he stopped, and began to groan and | covery of her name. ‘The public indignation at the heartless 
rub his shin. The one on the mule turned and aeked what | conduet of the captain of the steamer is unbounded. 
was the matter. ‘The brutal crathur kicked me,” was the} A prblic meeting was held at Birmingham on Thursday night, 
reply.—‘* Be jabers, he did the same thing to me on the back | Jan. 22, the Mayor presiding, at which speeches were made 
of the head,” said the other. and resolutions passed condemning the slave trade in Africa, 
A lady of witty Aberdeen who takes some interest in the | Polynesia, and Cuba, A resolution was elso adopted urging 
condition of the sick and aged poor of that locality, the other | her Majesty’s Government to support the American Govern- 
day requested her young servant girl to go and ‘see how old | ment in the demand it makes on Spain for the abolition of 
Mrs. is?” as the poor old woman was confined to bed. | slavery in the Antilies. 
The Highland lassie, recently engaged, and of course new to| Thirteen gas-stokers have been discharged from prison at 
the business, went, and on her return said—‘‘ Please, ma'am, | Maidstone, the terms for which they were sentenced having 


old Mrs. says she doesn't exactly know, but she’s sure expired. ‘Their release has been made the occasion of seve- 
she’s between seventy and eighty.” 











victims of what is denounced as a tyrannical abuse of the law. 


tenance, and management of the inlaud telegraph lines, 

The Committee on the Abolition of Slavery in Porto Rico 
recommend the issue of bonds to the amount of 30,000,000 
pesetas to provide funds for the indemnification of slave- 
owners, Senor Padial has announced his intention of moving 
several amendments to make the bill still more liberal. 

A great anti-slavery meeting was held in the Royal Theatre, 
on Thursday, January 23, under the auspices of the Abolition 
Society, the 'Tertulia, and the Progressista Clubs. The theatre 
was crowded from floor to dome. Brilliant speeches were 
made, and the enthusiasm was intense. 


A royal decree has been promulgated by the Italian Govern- 
ment, whereby the State formally takes possession of 16 con- 
veuts in Rome. 

There have been slight eruptions from Mount Vesuvius the 
last few days No damage has been done, but the residents 
of the village at the foot of the voleano, who suffered so 
severely fiom the last eruption, are greatly alarmed. 

The Oficial Gazette, in an article on the Kbivan question, 
expresses surprise at the attitude assumed by the English 
press with regard to the Russian movement in Central Asia. 
‘The Gazette says the negotiations between Russia and Great 
Britain on this question have all along been conducted in a 





ral meetings of workingmen to express sympathy with the friendly spirit on both sides. ‘Ihe object which Russia now 


has in view is to render peace in Central Asia more secure. 


The largest and most important of these meetings was held | It is difficult to settle the boundaries of unknown countries, 


Facts FoR THE Lapies—Mrs. Dr. W. Torrence, New |at Nottingham on Jan, 23. The Hon. Auberon Herbert, 
York, uses her Wheeler and Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine for | member of Parliament for that city, made a powerful address, 





but no encroachment upon the territory of Afghanistan is medi- 
tated by Russia. It is probable there will be an understand- 


her own family sewing, and besides doing her housework |in which he characterised the sentencing of the stokers to |ing between the two Governments at an early day. 
a 


earns more than a do 
Improvements and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper. the few. 





r per day as pastime. See the new |imprisonment as a sensational straining of the law to please| The Russian Grand Duke Nieholas is about to proceed to 
Jurched, in order to participate in the Khivan e tion, 
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NEW YORK BANKERS 


; : {cost of railway transportation during t 
12 WALL STREET. 


VERMILYE & CO,, 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 
MARX & CO.,, 

14 WALL ST. 


BARTON & ALTEN, 


47 BROAD STREET. 


SAY COOKET & CO.,, 


£0 Wat. Srreet, & 41 Lomparp Srreet, Lonvon. 


IIENRY CLEWS & CO.,, 
2 WALL STREET. 


WILITTHY, MORHIS & CoO., 
18 WALL STREET. 
MORTON, BYIAIss & Co. 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 


JOIN BLOODGOOD «& COoO., 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 


WETIEREREE & WATSON, 
12 WALL STREET. 


DUNCAN, SLIILERMAN & C®.,, 
11 NASSAU STREET. 





CHICAGO BANKERS. 


A. Cc. & © FF. BADGER. 





CHARLESTON SANKERS. 


A. C. KAUFIMAN. 





FINANCE AND TRADE. 





Wat Street, Tuurspay P. M., Jan 30, 1873. 


The principal topic in financial circles is 
the intended action of ‘he syndicate in re- 
gard tothe placing of the new five per cents, 
which will probably be effected in the four 
days from Tuesday next, Feb. 4, unless tele- 
graphic dispatches should alter the existing 
plans. We call attention in another column 
to the circular of the syndicate, and if we 
may judge by the influence and wealth of its 
members, we predict a successful result to 
the operation, especially as the reduction of 
the Bank of England rate to 8} per cent. 
must facilitate the measure. Money is active 
at frem 7 per cent. currency to 7 per cent. 
gold, while prime mercantile paper is in 
little demand at 8 and 9 per cent. Gold 
varies in price from 113 to 114, the latest 
—— being 1133. Foreign Exchange is 

rm at 1093; for 60 days and 1104 for 


KOUNTZE BROTITERS, ‘change. The snow blockades and the high 





instances large, so that there is nothing to| last three months of 1871 were so. In con-| General, Quotations of Stocks. & Bond 


prevent a season of activity as soon as tha 
peried arrives for effecting an active ex- 


sequence the average, price of 1872 (taking 


articles gencrally) is much higher than the 
average price in 1871. The main cause of 


e| these cycles in price and trade is, as we have 


| winter have greatly interfered with trade and | often shown, the diferent amounts of loan- 


| collections, and there is a very natural feel- 
ing cf restiveness in mercantile circles over 
| the present enforced dullness, but the winter 
is so far spent that it would seem that the 
spring trade cannot be much longer delayed. 
The interior markets are known to be more 
|than usually bare of many of the leading 
commodities, and hence it is believed that 
the requirements of the spring trade will be 
above the average. The export trade, too, 
promises equally well. The outward move- 
ment of many of the leading commodities 
lis long been held in check by the scarcity 
of tonnage and Jack of shipping margins ; 
but as these drawbacks disappear trade must 
jinerease. The quantity of exportable pro- 
duce on the seaboard is moderate for the 
jseason; but prices rule low an‘ the foreign 
markets are improving.—Shipping List. 
| We call attention to the announcement of 
| Messrs. Jay Cooke and Co. in regard to the 
bonds of the Northern Pacific Railroad. This 
colossal enterprise appears to be pushed with 
extraordinary energy and power in every one 
|of its departments, and we expect that an 
|immense impetus will be given to its opera- 
tions during the present year. With the am- 
| ple means at their command, the influential 
support they receive from some of our lead- 
ing capitalists, and the vast experience the 
have gained in previous operations of a simi- 
lar character, we see no reason to doubt the 
sanguine views Messrs. Jay Cooke and Co, 
,entertain as to the successful issue of their 
| plans in regard to this important railroad. 


The Sixpenny Savings Bank announces 
| its 39th dividend, or one hundred and seven- 
| teen per cent. in nineteen years, or six per 
|cent. annually on all sums from the founda- 
|tion of the bank. This bank receives 
| deposits from 5 cents and any amount above 
| that sum, and is open daily from 10 A.M. to 
|S p.m., thus affording an opportunity to all 
_ classes to open a bank account. Let no man, 
| woman or child say that they are prevented 

from saving their money on account of the 
| want of time to go and make their deposits 
and draw their money. The Old Sixpenny 
Bank is really a benefactor to the working 
classes and a Loble institution to the young. 
We say to all parents that your children are 
not having a full education until they have 
been taught practically the habit of saving 
moncy. 

A bill has been introduced in the House of 
Representatives for the repeal of the usury 
section of the National Currency Act. The 
bill also allows the National Banks to receive 
or pay interest at the rate allowed by the 
State in which the bank is located, and 
provides that it shall be lawful to contract to 
pay and receive interest at any rate if the 
contract is in writing, otherwise not. 

An effort is being made to induce Congress 
to remove the tax on capital and deposits, a 
movement in which our local banks are 
largely interested. The taxes now paid by 
bankers, according to estimates, are over ten 
per cent. of the capital, a sum that must be 
earned before the first dollar is netted to the 
stockholders. As it is the policy to reduce 
internal taxation to the simplest form, and to 
do away with the expensive machinery of its 
collection, there is no place where a reduc- 
tion could be more judiciously made than in 
the tax on capital and deposits. The amount 
collected from this source last year was $9,- 


bankers short sight sterling. Governments | 661,249 38. 


are very steady under the recent advance, 
and the stock market remains quict, but with 
some speculative operations among the 
cliques that control these specialties. 

The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions: , 












Jan, 23. Jan, 33. 
American Gold...........:184%@ — 114 @— 
Del. Lack. & Western... — @ — — @— 
Erie . 8 @& BY 61535 — 
Erie —- @— a om 
rlem —- @—- —- @ 
Illinois Central. a — —- @-— 
Lake Shore 4 @ MY % @& 
Michigan Central........ -- @- — G— 
N. Y. Central and H..... 10485410574 350 — 
N. ¥. C. & H. Scrip..... — @— —- @- 
Northwestern........... - @— —- @-— 
Northwestern pref....... — @-— — @- 
Ohio and Mississippi. . 41744@ 48 BX@ — 
POE TE, cn ccrene ses 3 @ Bhs Uu @- 
chs ciceds bance — @- —- @— 
Rock Island. M3 @I3% = 1k@ - 
eading.... .-—- @-— — @-— 
St. Paul...) 535,@ 53% 4 @ — 
St. Paul preferre —- @ —- @ 
Union Pacific... 3674 3034 8 @ — 
Wabash and W... . 34@ — 4%@ — 
Western Union.......... S45@ 845, 80 @— 
Adams Express.......... - @— sy ss 
meri Merchs’ Union.... — @ — — aiken 
SO See —- @-— —- @— 
ee - @— — @-— 


Statistics show a very substantial gain in | 


production and commerce the past vear over 
the preceding year, and, taking these as a 
guide for the future, there is every reason to 
believe that the present year will show a cor- 
responding development and growth of busi- 
ness, especially as there appears to be an ab- 
sence of disturbing influences ot a serious 
nature. The apprehended financial disasters 
abroad have happily been dissipated, while at 
home the financial sky appears to be quite 
free from disastrous portents. The country 
contains a vast wealth of resources in the 
shape of matured products, while the stocks 
of goods.in the seaboard markets are in most 


The Secretary of the Treasury has perfected 
an arrangement substantially similar to that 
with the old Syndicate, for negotiating the 
remaining $00,000,000 five per cents. of the 
new funding loan. Such alterations as are 
made in the former contract are said to be 
favorable to the Government, but are not 
stated. The firms of Jay Cooke & Co., 
Drexel, Morgan & Co., and Morton, Bliss & 
Co. are the contractors, and represent five 
other firms, including the Rothchilds, Baring 
Brothers, J. C. Morgan & Co., and Morton, 
Rose & Co. 

The cable brings the intelligence of the 
grounding and probable total wreck of the 
Anchor Line steamship Britannia, on the 
island of Arran, off the Scottish coast. The 
Britannia was built in Glasgow ten years 
ago, and was one of the oldest steamers of the 
line. The makers were Messrs. Tod & Mc- 
Gregor, and she carried 1,370 tons burthen. 
| She was 261 feet long and her beam was 35 
| fect. She sailed under the eommand of Cap- 
jtain Morrison at the time of the wreck, and 
| Was regarded in every way perfectly seawor- 
|thy. ‘There are four other ships bearing the 
same name, belonging to different companies. 
Up to 2 o'clock to-day no intelligence of the 
loss of the Britannia had been received at the 
New York office of the Anchor Line Com- 
pany, other than the despatch of the Asso- 
ciated Press. It is thought that if any pas- 
sengers were on board they were but few in 
nuniber. 





Britiso FryancraL Prospecrs.—There 
is, remarks the London Economist, unques- | 
tionably a tendency of commercial periods ! 
to recur in cycles. Periods of high price are | 
followed by periods of low price; periods of | 
inflation by periods of collapse. The whole | 
year of 1872 was, taking one article with 
another, a year of- high price, while only the | 





able capital which are available at different 
times for the supply-of trade. If we were 
to expect the usual course of the commercial 
cycle—if we were to expect that in 1873 
““loanable capital” would become exceedingly 
scarce because our trade has rapidly in- 
creased, and our loanable capital has been to 
a dangerous excess embarked in trade—the 
prospect of the coming year would not be 
heppy, but very dismal. Qur_ prosperity 
Laving been so great, and the stimulating 
causes being (already in part, and likely in 
future to be still more) withdrawn, we should 
be exceedingly apprehensive if we imagined 
that in the usual course of the wheel that 
prosperity was to _be followed by an equiva- 
lent adversity. We do uot expect it, first, 
because the period of prosperity has been too 
short to produce grave disasters. . Bad busi- 
ness takes time to grow, especially bad lend- 
ing business, which is the most us, 
because when discovered it saps credit, and 
destroys the spring of industry. Bankers do 
not in a brief period of prosperity make such 
mistakes as we know by experience they 
often make in a long one. 


The following is a copy of the circular 
issued by the American branch of the syndi- 
cate formed to negotiate the remaining 
$300,000,000 of the United States five per 
cent. bonds. This circular gives the particu- 
lars of interest to banks, insurance com- 
panies and other corporations desirous of 
securing any part of the remaining five per 
cents. by subscription or exchange of 5-20's: 


FiVE PER CENT. FUNDED LOAN OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 


New. York, January 28, 1873. 

The Secretary of the Treasury having con- 
cluded with Messrs. Jay Cooke and OCo., 
representing Messrs. N. M. Rothschild and 
Sons, Jay Cooke, McCulloch and Co., and 
themselves, and Messrs. Morton, Bliss and 
Co. and Drexel, Morgan and Co., represent- 
ing Messrs. Baring Brothers and Co., J. 8. 
Morgan and Co., Morton, Rose and Co., and 
themselves, a contract for the negotiation of 
the remaining $300,000,000 Five per cent. 
bonds of the Funded Loan of the United 
States, arrangements.are now being perfected 
for the introduction of the loan at an early 


day. 

The subscription books will be opened and 
closed simultaneously in Eurcpe and Ameri- 
ca, and will probably remain open not more 
than three or four days. 

The date of the opening will be duly 
announced through the p and will pro- 


February. 

The purpose of this cireular is to give 
timely notice to banks, insurance companies, 
and other corporations who require action o 
their directors preliminary to exchange or 
transfer of their bonds, and the forms neces- 
= to effect such transfers are sent here- 
with. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the com- 
bination entrusted with the management of 
a ae hon Seas pases pg 

urope and America, w ically in- 
sure the placing of the entire remainder of 
the Five per cent. bonds.and the 
of $300,000,000 of-Five-twenty bonds, after 
which only Four and one-half-and Four 
cent. bonds will remain for Selden of: Five- 
twenties, declining this the last opportunity 
to exchange for Five per cents. 

The advantages of this loan over all other 
bonds of the United States are so familiar 
that it is hardly necessary to recapitulate 
them. They cannot be redeemed until after 
ten years from their date. They are pay- 
able upon their face principal and interest, 
in coin of the present standard value. In- 
terest payabie quarterly; and in case of 
Registered bonds, checks are mailed by the 


They are exempt from all taxation, national, 
state and municipal. 


Europe will be very large, and perbaps 
more than sufficient to absorb the entire 
amount of the loan; and in this view it is 
important that we shall receive such timely 
notice from banks and other large holders of 
Five-twenty bonds as will enable us to reserve 
for them the amonnts they may require. 

It is the desire of the Department that the 
national banks especially shall have the full- 
est opportunity to procure 5 per cents. for 
their deposits with the Comptroller of the 
Currency, and this may necessitate a pro rata 
reduction of the allotments upon subscrip- 
tions of the general public. 

The bonds will be issued at par and accrued 
interest in gold, or even in exchange for any 


adjusted to date of the exchange. 


the undersigned, and will state whether pay- 
ment is to made in coin or Five-twenties, and 
if the latter, will specify the issue. 

When desired, we will furnish the coin 











'(without commission) and make settlement 


in currency and will also receive at current 
market price any Bonds of the United States 
other than Five-twenties. 

Jay Cooke & Co. 

Morton, Buss & Co, 

DREXEL, Morgan & Co. 


Corrected by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place. 








STOCKS AND SECURITIES. 





U.S. Obligations. 


esssaa sas 


tom, York Regd Bounty Loan... 
u 


0 
Arkansas 7s, L. R. & F.S. iim,..... 








Rallroad Bonds, 


Albany & Susquehanna Ist Bond....| 9 
Alt. & T. Haute Ist mortgage .. 

2d_ mortgage pref. 
rd & Erie Ist mort 
. & Erie 1st mort.. 


uincy 88, Ist. morts.. 
Chic. 3 Alton Sinking Fund........ 


lwaukee ist mort. |"! 93 
West Sinking Fund... | 
and Pacific 7s... . |. 
Cleveland & Pittsburg consol 8 F 


do 
Clev. & Toledo Sinking “9 
Col. Chic. & Ind, Central Ist mort oy 


do 
Del. Lack s West. ist m 


mort.. 
Fund.. 





mort., 
Hann. & St. Jos, Ist mo 
_—. & St. Joseph convert 


‘& 


bably be on or about the fourth (4th) of | Lack, & W 


redemption | 


t. Louls & tron Mountain 
Toledo & Wab. cons. cony. 


rt. : 

eor. & Wars. ist mort. KE, Diy 

Pacific Gold Bonds, 6s 
Grants. 





0 preferred... 
Boston, Ke~ford & Erie. 
Chicago & Alton........... se 





ic. & Indiana Central, 


Treasury Department to the holder’s address. | ¢ 


It is expected that the applications in | 2%. -.--c-cge ees ee 





Lake Shore & Michigan Southern... 
Marietta & Vincin. Ist preferred..... 
d 2d preferred..... 





Milwaukee & St. Paul 


8 | eS ere 
N. Y. Central & Hudson River 
S-rip Certificate 


issue of Five-twenty bonds, interest being | 4 merican Coal Co....... ........... 
d to 2 Cumberland Coal and Iron Co 42 
Applications may be addressed to either of | Delaware & Hudson Canal 





pring Mountain Coai 


Miscellaneous, 
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INVESTMENT 
BONDS. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
now bas in full operation, with regular daily 
trains, 321 miles of road. A distance of nearly 
200 miles more is constructed, The Minne- 
sota section, immediately on its completion, 
entered upon a satisfactory business, including 
local traffic and the large carrying trade of the 
Northwestern British Settlements and the 
Hudson's Bay Company. The recently com- 
pleted section of sixty five miles, on the Pacific 

Coast, at once commands a profitable business 
between Puget Soand and the Columbia River, 
heretofore done by coastwise steamers. On 
the opening of Spring, with more than §00 
miles of Road in regular operation, the Com- 
pany will control the extensive and productive 
trade of the Upper Missouri, much of Montana 
and the Northwest. The earnings of the Road 
for 1873 will be large. 

Arrangements for pushing construction 


TOTAL FUNDS GOLD,” 
$13,234,425. 


Loca, ComMITTEE. 





J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
Of Foster & Thomson, 
CHARLES M. FRY. 
No. 89 Wall Street. 


No. 88 Wate Srreet & 





The London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 


$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of J. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 
GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 


FRAME, HARE & LOCKWOOD, Manacers, 





GUARDIAN 
ASSURANCE CO., OF LONDON, 


(Established 1821.) 


Subscribed Capital, $10,000,000 


A . GOLD. 
vigorously the coming year are progressing 
satisfactarily. : TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS 
Of the nearly Ten Million acres of land ac- Over $14,000,000, Gold. 


eruing to the Company in connection with the 
portion of Road now virtually constructed, 
some Two Million acres, of excellent average 
quality, are in market, and their sale and set- 
tlement progressing. The average price thus 
far realized is $5 66 per acre—which is at the 
rate of more than $100,000 per mile of road 
for the whole grant. 

The Company has already begun the pro- 
cess of redeeming and cancelling its First 
Mortgage Gold Bonds, as they are now being 
received at 1,10 in payment and exchange for 
the Cempany’s Lands. 

With these accomplished results and most 
favorable prospects, the Company is now 
selling its First Mortgage 7-30 Bonds for the 
purpose of completing its line of road. We 
recommend them as a well secured and un- 
usually profitable investment. They have the 
following elements of strength and safety : 
They are the obligation of a strong corpora- 


FIRE ASSETS, 
Over $6,000,000, Gold. 


Issues Policies upon every description of 
Insurable Property at Reasonable Rates. 








BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 


W. W. PARKIN, of Olyphant & Co. 

D. W. JAMES, of Phelps, Dodge & Co. 

J. A. ROOSEVELT, of Roosevelt & Son. 

ROBT. L. KENNEDY, Pres’t B’k of Commerce. 

— M. CONSTABLE, of Arnold, Constable 
oO. 


Office, No. 6O Wall Street. 
FRANKLIN H. CARTER, Manager. 


SIX-PENNY SAVINGS 
BANK, 


ASTOR PLACE. 


Notice—The 39th Dividend 








tion ; they are a First Mortgage on the Road, 
its Right of way, Telegraph line, Equipments 
and Franchises, and a first lien on its Net 
Earnings. In addition to this usually suffi- 
cient security there is pledged for the payment 
of principal and interest a Land Grant of 
12,800 acres per mile of road through the 
States and 25,600 through the Territories. 

The rate of interest (seven and three-tenths 
per cent. gold) is equal now to about 8} cur- 
rency. Gold Checks for the semi-annual inter- 
est on the Registered Bonds are mailed to the 
Post Office address of the owner. 

All marketable securities are received in 
exchange on most favorable terms. For sale 
by Banks and Bankers generally. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 


New York, Purtape trata, AND WasHineTon. 


THE INDIANA 


AND 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


RAILWAY COMPANY’S 
First Mortgage 7 Per Cent. 


COLD BONDS, 


An EAST and WEST AIR LINE of 152 Miles from 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, to DECATUR, ILLI- 
NOIS, two of the largest railway centres in the 
West. 

The WESTERN DIVISION (85 miles) of this im- 


ortant line, opening, for the first time, 
estern communication with the 


BLOCK COAL FIELDS 


ef Indiana, will be completed and ready for business 
with an ample first-class freight and passenger equip- 
ment by February, 1873. 

It traverses a popnious and highly cultivated dis- 
trict uow without railway connections, and it is as- 
sured a prosperous business from the start, in coal 
and farm products, 

A large part of the cost of construction has been, 
and wil th the end be, paid in cash by the stock- 
holders and people on the line. 


Bonds $1,000 each, payable in 30 years, principal and 
interest £ GOLD, FREE OF GO\ ERNMEN Prax. 


Sinking Fund 24 per cent. of gross earnings. 


Whole issue, $3,500,900, of which those now selling 
are on COMPLETED ROAD. 


For sale at 90 and accrued interest by the Financial 


Agents of the Co. (of whom pamphlets and informa- 
tlon may be obtained). 


WALKER, ANDREWS & CO., 
No. 14 Wall-st., N. ¥. 





3 





Of this Bank, at the rate of SIX per cent. per annum, 
will be credited to the depositors thereof on and after 
February 1, and draw interest thereafter as capital. 
Money deposited up tothe 10th of February will dra w 
interest from the Ist of that month. 


N. B.—This Bank has paid 117 PER CENT., in19 
years, on all deposits over Three Dollars. 


WILLIAM MILES, President. 
MANHATTAN SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION, 

644 & 646 Broadway, cor. Bleecker St. 


New York, Dec. 26, 1872. 


Forty-fourth Semi-Annual Dividend. 





202 Broapway, New York. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. C0. 


OF LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 








. 2.1803 
44 Pine Street, New York. 


Amount of Boston Loss ascertained to be about 
,000, Capital of the Company, 


Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Losses paid as soon as adjusted. 


E. W. CROWELL, Resipent MaNnaGeER. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
E. M. Arcuipap, H.B.M. Consvut, Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 
m. 5. JAPFRAY, Of E. 8. Jafiray & Co. 
Ricuarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 
Pavip Satomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 
J. Boorman Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


oO. 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 


HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 135 Broadway. 





Cash Capital, $2,500,000.00 


Liabilities, 590,914.19 


ABSTRACT 
OF THE 
TWENTY-NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL 
STATEMENT, 


January, 1873. 


ASSETS. 


Assets Jan. 1, 1873, 4,446,858.78 


Showing the Assets of the Company on the Ist day 


at the rate of SIX PER CENT. PER ANNUM, on 


direct | 


The Trustees of this Institution have declared the 
FORTY-FOURTH SEMI ANNUAL DIVIDEND, at 


all sums that have remained on deposit for three or 
six months previous to Januarylst, 1873. Payable 
on and after the third Monday in January, 

All Dividends not withdrawn will receive interest 
the same as a deposit. 

E. J. BROWN, President. 

D SCHELL, Treasurer. 

ALVORD, Secretary. 


BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’ 
Advertising Association, 


562 BROADWAY, 
New York. 


Advertisers having business in our line, would con- 
sult their interest to get from us estimates before 
making coutracts, as we possess the best of facilities 
for inserting advertisements throughout the United 
States and Canadas. 


ALEX. ROR'T CHISOLM, Pres't 
TO INVESTORS. 
NEW YORK CITY 7s, duc 1892. 


CITY OF BROOKLYN 17%s, due 1922. 
JERSEY CITY 30 year Water Loan 7s. 


For Sale. 
CEO. K. SISTARE, 
24 Nassau street. 
A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 


EDWAR 
C.F. 3 








Ri. ctiitdinctie Secabsoscaeel 
Bonds and Mortgages, bein 
on Real Estate, worth $4, 
Loans on Stocks, Lan ea on dema 
ket value of Securities, $137,559) 
United States Stocks (market value)... 
State Bonds (market value) 
Interest due on Ist January,1872 ... 
Balance in hand of Agents 
ET: 
Salvages, and Other Miscellaneous Items . 151,425 86 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies 
issued at this Office.... 


$204,233 91 
the first lien 
53,600 1,910,765 06 
nd (mar- 





16,222 01 





$4,446,858 78 
Chas. J. Martin, Pres’t. 
J. H. Washburn, Sec’y. _ 


.JOHN MUNROE & CO., BANKERS, 
8 WaLL Street, New York, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for T:avellers, on the 
CoNsOLIDATED BANK, LONDON, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 

Exchange on London «end Paris, 








CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 











and Dealer in Southern Securities, 
Charleston, S. C. 





te Uncvurrent Bank Notes, Bonps, Stocks, 
Cor, Lanp WarRaANTS, Excuanee, &c., &c., Bought 
ind Sold. 

Orders for Investment Securities Carefully Exe 
ented 

(2 Collections of DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made upon all points 
and remitted for promptly. 

(2 Corresponpents of this houee, By | 
ypon having their business attended to with fid 
snd despatch. 





rely 
elity 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 


MORTON, ROSE & CO., 








New York Corresrcnpents: HENRY CLEWS 
CO. KOUNTZE BROTHERS 


LONDON, 


HOUSTON AND TEXAS 


Central Railway Company's First Mortgage Land 
Grant Sinking Fund 7 per cent. Gold Bonds at 90 
and accrued Interest in Currency, yielding about 
Nine percent. on the Investment. William E. Dodge, 
of New York, President. Shepherd Knapp and 
William Walter Phelps, Trustees for Bondholders. 
A Sinking Fund of Two per cent. of the Earnings 
and all sales of Lands devoted to Redemption of the 
Bonds. 

Principal and Interest payable in Gold at the 
National City Bank, New York. We confidently 
assure investors that these bonds are in every reapect 
first-class. and we recommend them as an entirely 
safe investment. All securities taken at Board prices 
Circulars and information may be ob- 
tained at our office. 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


on exchange. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvarr %, 1873. 
(8" THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 31ST DECEMBER, 1872: 
Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
Ist Jan., 1872, to 31st Dec., 1872....... 


Premiums on Policics not marked off 1st 
January, 1872 


$5,918,019 95 
2,079.659 45 
Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,9€8,679 40 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks diecon- 

nected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from let 

uary, 1872, to 31st December, 1872 

Losses paid during the 

same period 


Jan- 


$2,389,844 §2 


$5,776,518 70 


Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses......... ... $1,055,707 63 

The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . .$3,443,730 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise... 3,480,100 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mort, 8.... 217,000 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 
the Company, estimated at.............. 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. .... 
Cash in Bank 


$15,071,206 18 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cateu of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
4th of February next. 

The cntetanding certificates of the issue of 1859 will 
be redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 
—_ representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 4th 
of February next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of poems aud cancelled. 

A Dividend of FIFTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3ist December, 1872, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the First of April 
next. 

By Order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


Josern Gariiagp. Ja., 
C. A. Hawn, 
James Low, 
B. J. Howxanp, 
Bens. Bascock, 
Rost, B. Myutvgn, 
Gorpon W. Burnnam, 
Freperick CHavuncy, 
Geo. S. STEPHENSON, 
Wii H. Wess, 
Suepparp Ganpy, 
Francis Skippy, 
Cuaries P. Burpett, 
Cuas H. MarsHauu, 
Wituram E. Bunge, 
Samvuext L. MitcaHrut, 
James G. DeForest, 
Henry K. Bocert, Rosert L. Stewart, 
Dennis PERKINS, ALEXANDER V. Buaxg, 
Cuar es D. Levericg. 


J.D JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres'’t. 


Total amount of Assets 


J.D. Jones, 
CuaRs.es DENNIS, 

W. H. H. Moore, 
Henry Corr, 

Jostan O. Low 
Lewis CurTISs, 
Cuarues H. Russet, 
Lowe. HotBroox, 
R. Warren WEsTON, 
Roya PHELPs, 
CaLeB Barstow, 

A. P. Prixort, 
WiiuaM E. Donec, 
Davin Lang, 

James Bryce, 
Dante S. MILER, 
Wa. Stureis, 








W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vue-Pres’t. 
&. D. HEWLEI!'T, 34 Ytce-Pres’t 





AGENCY OF THE 


Bank of British North America, 


No. 48 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of ~~ payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot- 
land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other 

i business transacted. 





JOHN PATON, Agent. 














